







































THE ROAD HOME 


EMMA A. LENTE, 


O Pilgrim, as you journey, do you ever gladly say — 

In spite of heavy burdens and the roughness of the way — 

That it does not surely matter, all the strange and bitter stress, 

Heat and cold, and toil and sorrow — ’twill be healed with blessedness — 


For the road leads bome ? 


Home !8the®safe and blissful shelter where is glad and full content, 

And companionship of kindred ; and the treasures early rent 

From your holding, shall be given back more precious than before. 

Ob ! you will not mind the journey with such blessedness in store, 
When the road leads home. 


Ob! you will not mind the roughness nor the steepness“of the way, 
Nor the chill, unrested morning, nor the drearness of thezday ; 
And you will not take a turning to the left or to the right, 

But go straight abead, nor tremble at the coming of the night, 


For the road leads home. 


And often for your comfort you will read the guide and chart ; 

It bas wisdom for the mind and sweet solace for the heart, 

It will serve vou as a mentor, it will guide you sure and straight, 
All the time that you will journey, be the ending soon or late, - 


eAnd the road leads home. 


Then let the winds blow chilly, they cannot chill your heart ; 

Let the burdens press full heavy, and bravely bear your part ; 

You have only once to travel o’er the rough and thorny way, 

And there always comes a sunset to the longest, weariest day, — 
cAnd the road leads home. 
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SPECIAL OFFERS 


In response to requests from our min- 
isters who represent that they would be 
aided in their efforts to put Z1Ion’s HER- 
ALD into more Methodist homes if spe- 
cial trial offers were now made, the pub- 
lisher announces the following proposi- 


tions: — 
50 cents 


The paper will be sent to new sub- 
scribers from July 1 to Oct. 1, three 
months, for fifty cents. 


| 
$1.00 | 
The paper will be sent to new sub- | 


scribers from July 1 to Jan. 1, 1899, six | 
months, for one dollar. | 


$2.50 | 


The paper will be sent to new subscrib- | 
ers from July 1 to Oct. 1, 1899, fifteen | 
months, for two dollars and fifty cents. | 

No pains will be spared to provide our 
readers with the latest and moat reliable 
information concerning the war and all | 
other current and world-wide events of | 
importance. During the summer months | 
we aim especially to make our pages | 
interesting, comprehensive and educa- 
tional. 

Will not our ministers, and, indeed, all | 
our old constituency, inform non-sub- 
scribers of the special offers ? 

All orders should be addressed to | 
A. 8. WEED, the Publisher. | 

| 


WAR NOTES 


—— The four sons of Mr... Margaret Phil- 
lips, a widow of Long Island City, N. Y., 
have enlisted. They are John, sergeant; 
Joseph, corporal; Thomas, private; Charles, 
private. All are members of Company D, 
Sixty-ninth Regiment, U. 8S. Volunteers. 

—— On Admiral Dewey’s flagship “ Olym- 
pia,” now at Manila, a little newspaper is 
edited and printed by the men, called the 
Bouncing Billow. A recent number contains 
an obituary notice of a sailor, which ex- 
presses the conviction that he “ has simply 
gone on before to the bright haven where 
his spirit will receive life eternal, and where, 
please God, we shall all meet to be reunited 
forever.’’ The same number contains this 
notice: ‘‘ Floating Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety. Meetings every Friday night at 8 
o’clock in the officers’ smoking-room. Ev- 
ery body welcome,”’ 


—— Twenty students from Lafayette Col- 
lege have enlisted in the volunteer engineer 
regiment. Collegians are still enlisting in 
Battery A, Pennsylvania Volunteers, now at 
Newport News, commanded by Captain Bar- 
clay H. Warburton. Twenty-two recruits, 
representing Yale, Princeton, Latayette, Le- 
high, Pennsylvania, Bu€knell, and several 
minor schools, started South, June 20, to 
join the Philadelphia command of college 
artilleries. 


—— James DeWalt Barber and James Fuller 
McKinley, nephews of President McKinley, 
were last week mustered into the volunteer 
army as privates in the Eighth Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry at Camp Alger. They have 





been guests at the White House. The Presi- 
dent had been urged by their friends to 
appoint them second lieutenants, and, as he 
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would bave been an easy matter. He de- 
clined, however, to exercise his prerogative 
in favor of his relatives. 


—— Aservice in memory of the late Dr. 
John Blair Gibbs, who was killed by the 
Spaniards at Guantanamo Bay on June 12, 
was held in Trinity Church, New York, last 
week Thursday. Dr. Gibbs was one of the 
first civilians to offer his services, and one of 
the first to receive a commission. He was 
the first officer of the American Army killed 
in Cuba. 
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ket in defence of their beloved country, 
bringing them into action as no army ever 
sprung before from any President. There 
are today twenty thousand of them on the 
Island of Cuba,and they are sure to wina 
magnificent victory;and sixteen thousand 
are moving way up into the East to 
— and uphold the flag. While we are 
standing here at the end of two months of 
this war, great transports are carrying your 
sons to uplift the flag at Manila, headed by 
gallant sons from Ohio and the other States 
of the Union, and one hundred and fifty 
thousand more men are in process of drilling 








had several hundred of these places to fill, it 






and training, ready to go. And behind 
them, anxious to go — ging to go — are 
five million more able- fed men, that can 
be organized if necessary. — General Grosve 
nor, at Ohio Republican Convention. 


— The nation has raised, organized, 
equipped and armed two hundred thousand 
of the best men that ever shouldered a mus- 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
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ELIZABETHAN 


The Bayeux Tapestry was a more minute 
history than words could give of the Norman 
. invasion of England in the eleventh century. 
=) It told the contents of a volume at one glance. 

Here is another piece of furnishing which 
tells more graphically than words of the inva- 
sion of America: not by the onward march of 
an army, but by a fashion — the craze for re- 
productions of the English furniture of the 
16th century. 

This old settle, with its recessed seat, its 
massive Flemish legs, its hand-carved panel 
pictures at the back and curious joiner- work 
is a glimpse of the Art with which the 16th century virtuoso adorned his home. 

It is one of about tifty pieces which we have reproduced this season as copies 
of old Elizabethan oak carved furniture which came with the Renaissance into 
England. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 


48 CANAL STREET 














The Most Efficient 


morning laxative is Tarrant’s 
Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. It 
cures constipation, indigestion and 
sick headache, and ‘‘tastes good, too.” 
50c. and $1.00. Sold by druggists for 50 years. 
TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 
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All stationed preachers in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church are authorized agents for their 
locality. 


A Great Accomplishment 


The successful landing of the first 
Ouban army of invasion is not likely to 
receive anything like jts justshare of ap- 
preciation. Under the most favorable 
circumstances the landing of 16,000 
troops is a work requiring the most care- 
ful attention to details. When such a 
landing is undertaken in the face of the 
enemy, with the extreme probability of 
both wind and sea as opposing elements, 
the difficulties are increased a hundred- 
fold. It was a great good fortune that 
the weather was favorable, but the suc- 
cess is due almost entirely to the careful- 
ness with which it was planned, and the 
carrying out of the plans without a hitch. 
It is hard to decide whether the army or 
the navy is the more to be congratulated 
on this fine piece of work; but from a 
military point of view the landing was a 
brilliant success which is not likely to be 
eclipsed in battle no matter how glorious 
the victory may be. 





The Hospital Ship ‘‘ Bay State "’ 


The Legislature of Massachusetts ap- 
propriated $50,000 for the purchase of 
the steamer ‘‘ Marmion,” and she will at 
once be fitted out as a floating hospital 
to care for the sick and wounded soldiers 
and sailors now at the front. She has 
been renamed, and will hereafter be 
known as the “ Bay State.’’ It will cost 
$35,000 to pay the expense of refitting 
her at the Atlantic Works, and the ex- 
penses of running her are estimated at 
$5,000 a month. It is proposed to raise 
$100,000 immediately to provide for the 
expenses of the first year. 





The Y. M. C. A. in the Navy 


Secretary Long has extended the work 
of the Y. M. ©. A. by issuing an order 
directing the commanding officers of all 
vessels of the Navy to afford Mr. W. B. 
Millar, the international secretary, all 
practicable facilities for holding religious 
service on board; by authorizing the 
erection of a tent at the Naval Station at 
Key West; and by granting to certain 
representatives of the Association per- 
mission to be received on board men-of- 
war to carry on the work. The first one 
to be selected was Prof. O. A. Ourtis, of 
Drew Theological Seminary, who is to 
be a passenger on the auxiliary cruiser 


Number 26 





‘** Badger,”’ which is now on patrol duty 
on the New England coast. 





Naming the New Ships 


Although the ships authorized for the 
Navy under the act of May 4, 1898, exist 
only on paper, the Secretary of the 
Navy has selected names for thirty- 
five of the thirty-seven. The three 
battleships had to be given the 
names of States in order to comply 
with the general law on the sub- 
ject, and one of the three had to be 
called the “‘ Maine” in accordance with 
a provision in the appropriation act. 
To the other two were assigned the 
names “ Missouri” and “Ohio.” The 
four new monitors also bear the names 
of Statea: Arkansas, Connecticut, Fior- 
ida and Wyoming being selected. 
Twenty-eight of the torpedo boats and 
torpedo boat destroyers were named for 
heroes of the U. S. Navy, beginning 
with Barry of the Revolution and end- 
ing with Bagley, the first officer to lose 
his life in the present war. 


Women’s Clubs 


The fourth biennial convention of the 
General Federation of Women’s Olubs 
met in Denver, Col., last week. Two 
thousand women, representing almost 
every State in the Union, pacxed the 
auditorium of the Broadway Theatre 
for the opening session. Mrs. Ellen 
Henrotin of Chicago presided, and her 
response to the addresses of welcome 
from the Governor of Oolorado, the 
mayor of Denver, and others, was re- 
ceived with an enthusiasm rivaling that 
of a convention for the nomination of a 
candidate for President of the United 
States. The papers and speeches of the 
convention were of an exceedingly high 
character, by some of the ablest women 
on this continent. Agnes Repplier, 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, Kate 8. Chapin, 
Helen M. Winslow, Caroline Severance, 
Margaret H. Welch, Mabel Loomis Todd, 
and many other distinguished women 
had prominent parts. Two delegates 
came all the way from Japan, at the re- 
quest of the prime minister and the em- 
press. 





The German Reichstag 


This body consists of 397 members 
elected for five years. They are chosen 
from districts fixed by law, one member 
only from each district. Originally these 
districts were marked out so as to con- 
tain about 100,000 each, but the increase 
of the urban population has given Berlin 
an average of more than twice that num- 
ber for each of the six districts. The 
last Reichstag was elected in 1893, and its 
complexion was a disappointment to the 
Emperor on account of the large number 


of members opposed to the increase of 
the army. Another election has already 
begun, but in more than one-third the 
districts there was no choice and second 
ballotings are necessary. The Oatholic 
party of the Oentre appears to have 
gained several members and to be rea- 
sonably sure of increasing its influence to 
the point warranting the statement of 
Dr. Lieber, the leader of the OCentrists, 
that while not the Government party it is 
the governing party in the new Reichstag. 
The Emperor has been obliged to pay a 
high price for the support of this party, 
and with increasing power and influence 
its members will be even more exacting. 
The persecution of the Socialists and the 
discriminating laws against them have 
resulted in increasing their votes from 
1,437,000 in 1890, to over 2,000,000 in 1898. 
The party expects to elect 60 members 
as against 44 in the last election. [t looks 
very much as if the testy young William 
would have his hands full with matters 
of his own realm. 





The Standard Oil Company 


There is a suit pending in Ohio to oust 
the Standard Oil Oompany irom the 
State on the ground that it is a trust op- 
erated in violation of thelaw. The At- 
torney-General, backed by the court, 
has secured from the officers of the com- 
pany a statement of the number of com- 
panies included in the Standard Oil 
Company, and the amount of money 
they have on hand in cash and good se- 
curities. This statement shows that 
eighteen different organizations are 
worth the enormous sum of $117,754,209. 
These are controlled, it is claimed, by 
the Standard Oil Company, which has 
17,795 shares, 9,244 of which are owned 
by John D. Rockefeller. The question 
as to dividends paid was not answered, 
but it was stated that seventeen of the 
eighteen companies paid dividends last 
year. The trial will now go on, and the 
attempt of Ohio to fight this monopoly 
will be watched with interest. The par- 
ent Standard Oil Company has a capital 
stock of $97,250,000. These shares are 
quoted at $440. Mr. Rockefeller owns 
300,000 of them, which would make his 
interest worth $132,000,000. Besides 
this he has an interest in railroads, mines 
and other property which easily makes 
him the richest man in the United States. 
The Olympian Games 

The Baron de Ooubertin foundation for 
the revival of the Olympian Games pro- 
vides for a celebration once in four 
years. The first was held in Athens in 
1896. It has been decided to hold the 
second in Paris in 1900. The modern 
Olympia is to be world-wide, and it is 
hoped that the third celebration will be 
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held in New York in 1904 The decision 
as to place rests with the International 
Committee, which is made up of fifteen 
members from as many countries. At 
the first celebration the crown prince of 
Greece was chosen chairman of the 
games ; the Vicomte de la Rochefoucauld 
has been selected for this office at the 
next celebration. A provisional program 
has already been issued, which provides 
for a catalogue of games of all kinds, 
racing, jumping, boxing, sailing, rowing, 
cricket, golf, and so on down to, and 
including, croquet. 





The Response to the First Call 


The President’s call for 125,000 men 
was issued April 23. Of this number the 
Adjutant General reports that 124,241 
soldiers are now wearing the United 
States uniform; 118 237 are enlisted men, 
and 5,984 are commissioned officers. 
There has been a good deal of fault- find- 
ing, and considerable occasion for it, but 
the work of mustering in that number of 
soldiers, in a country where nine-tenths 
of the inhabitants never see a regular 
soldier during their lives, can hardly be 
expected to be done in much less time 
than that under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. 


The Exchange of Hobson 


The Spaniards have refused to ex- 
change Hobson and his companions. 
While this is a disappointment, it is not 
an injustice. A belligerent is not 
obliged to exchange prisoners of war, and 
in refusing an exchange in this instance 
Spain is clearly within her rights. From 
a military point of view, the refusal is 
to be commended. Hobson knows too 
much that would be of service to the 
Americans; his appearance in any city 
in the United States would create in- 
tense excitement in our favor and 
against our enemy. After the very 
handsome message from Cervera; the 
only thing to be expected was an imme- 
diate exchange; but Oervera is a sea- 
man,and not a diplomat. As late as last 
Friday Admiral Sampson telegraphed 
that Hobson and his companions were 
all well, and at Santiago. With that for 
the present we must be content. Spain 
understands that to harm a hair of the 
head of one of these prisoners is to 
force retaliation. 


The ‘* Vesuvius "’ 


The dynamite cruiser “‘ Vesuvius” is a 
man-of-war depending for her efficiency 
neither on guns nor powder. Sheisa 
ship of 929 tons displacement, with three 
fifteen- inch tubes, 54 feet long, built into 
the ship at an angle of 30 degrees, ex- 
tending through two decks and leaving 
fifteen feet above the upper deck. A 
section of each tube slips down on a ball 
and socket joint, and into this is put a 
package of 200 pounds of dynamite or 
gun-cotton; then the section is raised 
into position and the charge is fired by 
compressed air. The extreme range is 
about three miles, and the effective 
range about a mile and a half. It is 
exceedingly difficult to get the range 
and adjust the propulsive force, for the 
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tubes cannot ve moved. She has not yet 
shown what she can do in sending a 
projectile at a fixed object; but for 
scattering consternation and demorali- 
zation throughout a community or an 
army she ought to be worth twenty 
ordinary men-of-war. She is a danger- 
ous vessel to have in a fleet on account 
of the character and quantity of the 
explosives she carries, and for this 
reason she must be handled with ex- 
treme care. 





The War News of a Week 


The most important event of the week 
was the successful landing of the troops 
which left Tampa on the 14th. The fleet 
consisted of 35 transporte, 4 tenders and 
14 convoys, carrying more than 20,000 
men. On Wednesday, the 22d, the dis- 
embarkation began, and by Thursday 
night the last man and most of the artil- 
lery were on shore. The troops were 
landed at Baiquiri, Juragua Bay and the 
Bay of Bacanao, from twelve to seven- 
teen miles east of Santiago. Fairly good 
roads lead from there to Santiago, over 
which the artillery and stores could be 
easily moved if the supply of horses were 
adequate. The horses and mules left at 
Tampa are sadly needed. 


At Aserradero, twenty-two miles west 
of Santiago, there are said to be 4,000 
Cubans, and there are about 3,000 in the 
neighborhood of Guantanamo. The ma- 
rines remain at the latter place, and 
have not been disturbed during the 
week. 


Gen. Blanco is said to have despatched 
Gen. Pando with re-enforcements for 
Santiago, but he will have to fight his 
way inch by inch, for the Cubans are 
now well armed and full of zeal for the 
cause. There are between 20,000 and 30- 
000 Spanish soldiers in and about Santi- 
ago, according to the best information 
to be obtained. Gen. Shafter will there- 
fore be obliged to proceed with caution 
and to be on the alert against surprises. 


On Friday morning the first serious 
engagement took place. The advance 
guard, in two sections, had moved on 
about eight miles from Baiquiri, when 
they were suddenly attacked, in a dense 
thicket, by a large force of Spanish guer- 
riJlas. The brunt of the attack fell on 
the First Volunteer Oavalry, known as 
the “Rough Riders.” Unfortunately 
their horses were left at Tampa. The 
fighting was of the fiercest kind, with 
every advantage on the side of the Span- 
iards; but they were driven back with 
heavy losses. Oar loss was 16 killed and 
60 wounded; 37 dead bodies of the enemy 
have already been found and buried. 


It is gratifying to learn that Admiral 
Sampson was misinformed when he re- 
ported that the dead bodies at Guanta- 
namo were barbarously mutilated. The 
fleet surgeon now reports that these mu- 
tilations were caused by the deadly 
Mauser rifle, and not by the machetes 
of the enemy. 


There has been the usual amount of 
bombarding, and the newspapers report 
fort after fort ‘“‘silenced.’’ Very little 
damage has been done to any of the forts 
by our ships, in spite of all reports to 
the contrary. The ‘‘Texas”’ appears to 
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have succesded beyond any of the other 
ships, although she was herself struck 
by a shot during her last engagement; 
one man was killed and several wound- 
ed. This bombarding forts at such long 
range is good practice (although some- 
what expensive withal), and the mora) 
effect is good in keeping men on the 
alert, familiarizing them with the han- 
dling of the guns, etc.; but beyond that 
it is of very little use. The forts cannot 
be seriously damaged by this means. 


In the meantime the “ Yale”’ and the 
‘* Harvard” have sailed from Hampton 
Roads with over 3,000 men to re-enforce 
Gen. Shafter. The 3d Division of the 
First Army Corps at Tampa, consisting 
of 6,000 men, will leave as soon as a naval 
convoy is ready to accompany it. Sol- 
diers are being ‘“‘ licked into shape” at 
Camp Alger and Chickamauga, and at 
the earliest practicable moment they 
will be despatched. Gan. Shafter has 
been ordered to send back his trans- 
ports for more men, and the Govern- 
ment is buying and chartering every 
available steamer that can be utilized 
for transportation purposes. There bas 
been some delay ia landing his heavy 
guns on account of the loss of a lighter 
on the way to Santiago. He will need 
all his artillery and stores within the 
present week in order to maintain his 
position in the face of the enemy. 


The Oadiz fleet, under Admiral 
Camara, has arrived at Port Said. It 
was ostentatiously given out at Madrid 
that the fleet was bound for the Philip- 
pines with 5,000 troops. Possibly it is; 
but at this distance it looks very much 
like braggadocio. The tolls for the fleet 
in passing through the Canal would be 
something like $100,000. If it takes on 
any coal at Port Said, its passage will be 
disputed; if it does not, it is difficult to 
see how it can possibly get coal enough 
to take it to Manila. Should it return to 
Oadiz it would occasion no surprise. 


It is given out at the Navy Depart- 
ment that Commodore Watson will hoist 
his flag on the ** Newark,’’ proceed to 
Santiago, and there make up a squadron 
with which to proceed immediately to 
threaten the coast of Spain. Among 
the ships to be selected are the “Iowa” 
and the “Oregon.” With this informa- 
tion (which will doubtless be known in 
Madrid within twenty-four hours), it 
does not seem possible that the Oadiz 
fleet will enter the Suez Canal. 


No information of the arrival at Manila 
of the first expedition has yet been re- 
ceived, although it is supposed to have 
reached that point last week. The 
second ought to be as far on its way as 
Honolulu by this time, and the greater 
part of the third sailed on Monday. Gen. 
Merritt accompanies this last detach- 
ment, going out in the “ Newport ” of 
the Panama Line. 


There has not been as tantalizing a lot 
of rumors from the Philippines during 
the past week. It was a relief to be as- 
sured that Germany had no intention of 
interfering with our rights there; but 
the relief will not be permanent until 
Gen. Merritt reaches Manila and begins 
to exercise his authority as military gov- 
ernor of the islands. 
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PRAYER-MEETING DIALECTS 


EW people are aware of it, but the 
prayer-meeting has a dialect as 
distinctive as the Scottish glen, if not as 
divergent from the lowland English. 
We use the solemn form — that is, the 
English of three centuries ago — in 
prayer. We say “thee” and “‘ thou,” 
*¢ wouldst,” ** shalt ’ and ** mayest,” by 
a kind of natural unconscious anachro- 
nism. We fee) a shock to our religious 
sensibilities on hearing for the first time 
the Salvationist in prayer say, “ Lord, 
you said you would. You know I done 
it. I want you to help a feller that’s 
down on his luck.’’ The ungrammatical 
plain language of the Quaker is as odd 
to us as our class-meeting talk would be 
to the Roman Oatholic. The Friend does 
not, like the pseudo-Quaker hackman, 
say, “*‘ Which is thee’s trunk? ” but he is 
apt to say, ‘* Will thee stay to dinner ? ”’ 
— not “ wilt thou;” or “ Thee will be 
very welcome;” or, “‘ Does thee want 
this ? ” — mixing confusingly his solemn 
pronouns with worldly verbs and auxil- 
iaries. 

But equally the prayer-meeting and 
the class-meeting ha&ve.a dialect as 
readily recognized by those to the man- 
ner born as would be the;holy tone of 
the hard-shell Baptist. We once heard 
a highly educated Methodist lady, while 
objecting to a female prayer-meeting as 
foreign to Methodist economy — since 
women have equal liberty with men in 
all our religious services — fall into 
class-meeting dialect in saying that she 
had attended one such meeting, but she 
** hoped to be able so to live as never to 
attend another.’”” Any one who has 
shared in these social religious services, 
or been a frequent attendant, if at all 
observant, will at once recall the forms 
of speech which are habitual there as 
readily as he would recognize the cock- 
ney by his misplaced “‘ h's.” 

More generally than in prayer-meet- 
ing speech religious people are apt in 
religious conversation to drop into a re- 
ligious dialect — let us not call it “ cant,” 
for cant has a flavor of insincerity. If 
any one is in doubt about this matter, 
let him try to translate into every-day 
English — leaving out all Bible phrases — 
the “testimony” he is accustomed to 
give in the “social meeting,” especially 
such phrases as “‘ bearing the cross,’ 
“standing up for J ” “ giving him- 
self tor Obrist,” “‘giving all to God,” 
aad tne like. Or let him try to trans- 
late his prayers into the plain, every- 
day Kinglish of the household. 

Any one will have a “ realizing sense’ 
of the distinctive religious dialect if he 
tries to talk of religious «experience with 
ano uneducated Roman Oatholic, or to 
tell of personal “ salvation” to a for 
eigaer who has only imperfectly learned 
our common Eaglish speech. Let him 
try, tor instance, to tell his Chinese 
laundryman about being a sinner and 
Obrist being our Saviour, about being 
born of God, and the Spirit’s witness to 
our conversion. 

It does not follow by any means that a 
prayer meeting dialect is necessarily 
bad or religiously injarious, or that we 
would better cast our prayers in the Sal- 
vationist mold rather than in the Prayer- 
book phraseology. But there may bea 
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suggestion that our “testimony’’ may 
be “parrot talk’’ or our prayers vain 
repetitions; and it may give us a clearer 
apprehension of our religious life and 
deeper meaning to our religious speech 
if we take the trouble to translate it 
into common language. 





THE LATEST RELIGIOUS NOVEL 


F it be the latest. For they are 

continually appearing. Of late ‘years 
in particular we have been treated to a 
series of literary works, culminating in 
‘Ben Har,” “The Obristian,” and 
* Qao Vadis,” which have dealt so skill- 
fully with matters relating either to 
Christian history or Christian experi- 
ence, that the Christian public have felt 
almost obliged to readthem. It cannot 
be affirmed, however, that the religious 
novel is altogether a product of recent 
days, for ‘“ Bunyan’s * Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress’? may fairly be said to have set the 
fashion more than two hundred years 
ago. Since that notable beginning in 
Bedford jail very many have applied 
their imagination to the elucidation or 
application of some phase of gospel fact 
or spiritual truth, finding in the strug- 
gies of the soul the main theme around 
which to weave their story. It certainly 
shows that religious people read novels, 
and also that religion is so closely linked 
with the innermost workings of the 
human mind and heart that no one who 
faithfully portrays the latter can ignore 
the former. All tales that deal with life 
in any complete way are forced to rec- 
ognize this, but some more than others 
concentrate their attention on this or 
the other development of doctrine, and 
have a decided theological bias. 

Not the least among those writers who 
have directed their genius into this 
channel is Mrs. Humphry Ward, whose 
‘**Robert Elsmere,’’ a few years ago, 
achieved such phenomenal success. 
Since that time she has issued four other 
works — “ The History of David Grieve,” 
** Marcella,’ ‘‘The Story of Bessie 
Costrell,” and “Sir George Tressady ” 
— which have added much to her repu- 
tation. And now comes her sixth vent- 
ure (from the press of the Macmillan 
Company, price $2), for which she has 
selected the stirring title, ‘‘ Helbeck of 
Bannisdale.” 

It is most emphatically a religious 
novel. The hero, Mr. Alan Helbeck, de- 
cidedly the strongest and best drawn 
character of the book, comes of an old 
Roman Uatholic family of western Eng- 
land, and is an intense, ascetic devotee 
to that faith. Tne heroine is an agnos- 
tic. Her father, to whose memory she 
is passionately attached, formed her in 
his own image. He was “ one of those 
people who do not trouble themselves 
about the affairs of another world,” 
“to whom anybody that took any 
thought for his soul was either fool or 
knave,”’ one who had the utmost con- 
tempt for ‘‘the religious party, the cler- 
ical crew.’’ She is described as “ a little 
pagan creature, this girl without a single 
Christian sentiment or tradition, the 
child of an infidel father, herself steeped 
in denial and cradled in donbt.’’ She 
counts religion ‘‘a horrible egotism that 
poisons everything,” and scoffs bitterly 
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at the Bible notions of ‘sin’ and “ the 
world.’”? Apart from these two chief 
personages, the narrowest, most bigoted 
and repulsive type of evangelical An- 
glicanism is brought into the story; so 
is a “‘Methody” local preacher in the 
shape of an utterly illiterate, boorish 
cowherd; and a drunken mob of Primi- 
tive Methodist chapel folks is introduced 
as stoning a Roman Oatholic gentleman 
and a priest. Other flings there are — 
such as “the natural distaste of all 
preachers for diatribes not their own,”’ 
“the ordinary English Bible-worship ”’ 
— which show that Mrs. Ward, in her 
latest work as in her earliest, has no . 
sympathy with the Christian faith which 
is so dear to the vast majority of her 
countrymen, and is minded to do it all 
the damage she can. 

We do not see what class of people can 
really find enjoyment or comfort in this 
strange book. The agnostics can, of 
course, count it to be on their side, but 
the heroine, on the whole, will scarcely 
suit them. She is a bundle of inconsist- 
encies, who tries with a blind instinct to 
be loyal to her idolized father, but he has 
in no way fitted her for her part; she 
finally surrenders her principles at the 
bidding of her heart, and then finds she 
has got into such an unbearable situation 
that the only way out is through suicide 
—amost lame and impotent conclusion 
to the whole matter, neither creditable 
to the heroine or the author. 

Some of the best sides of Roman Oath- 
olic life are portrayed, and, if the book 
has any value at all, it is as a careful 
study of this sort of a household in Eng- 


‘land at the close of the nineteenth cent- 


ury. But Mrs. Ward has, as may be 
supposed, very scant sympathy for Oa- 
tholicism, which she designates as 
‘‘ gross, intolerable superstition; ” and 
Roman Catholics will naturally be indig- 
nant at her uneparing exposure of the 
abominations of the confessional, the 
tyranny of the priesthood, the foolish- 
ness about relics, and other unlovely as- 
pects of a system which crushes out all 
freedom of thought, takes an insulting 
view of woman, and is the enemy of real 
liberty. 

It may be said, we think, with justice 
that there is not a single satisfactory 
character in the two volumes; not one 
that a well-regulated mind can rest on 
with any delight, or that such a one 
would care to know. They are people so 
full of weakness and depravities, so 
poorly balanced or with such repulsive 
traite, that however interesting to look 
at as curiosities one would prefer not to 
have much personal contact with them. 
There seems to be no earnest purpose be- 
hind the book. One does not rise from 
its perusal a betver man or woman. He 
may have a larger acquaintance with 
some queer aspects of human nature, 
but he is filled with no new resolve, he is 
not helped to correct his own defi- 
ciencies. 

The love story which mainly occupies 
the attention of the reader is extremely 
complicated, with very unusual develop- 
mente and hindrances. Bat even in this 
matter we cannot consider the teaching 
of the book wholesome or commendable. 
It depicts the triumph of passionate, 
sexual love over all reason, all principle, 
and all religion. Neither the agnostic 
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heroine nor the Jesuit hero can make 
head against the impulses that master 
them. Oonscience, duty, and prudence 
are flung to the winds, swept away by 
irresistible tides of feeling. While there 
is no introduction of actual immorality, 
in the ordinary sense of the term, is not 
this a species of immorality? Mere 
emotion ought not to weizh down all 
sense of fitness and obligation. It is no 
way uplifting or ennobling to view 
human nature as a helpless prey to its 
sensibilities, intellect and will borne 
utterly down by the fires of sexual 
passion. Religion is degraded when, in 
the person of Mr. Helbeck, its chief 
representative, it is depicted as waging 4 
hopeless contest with a physical infatua- 
tion. But Mrs. Ward has no conception 
of that highest kind of religion which 
would give way before no temptation. 
She is not fitted to be a teacher of the 
best sort. 

It would not be fair to close this re- 
view, which has had to be so distinctly 
unfavorable, without a hearty tribute to 
the beauty of the descriptions of West- 
moreland scenery which are scattered 
through the narrative. One can testify, 
also, to the intellectual power of the 
book, the keen analysis of character, the 
masterly handling of incident and situa 
tion, the abundant special knowledge 
displayed at many points, the symmetry 
of the story, and the artistic finish of all. 
In reading Mrs. Ward one is never in 
danger of being affronted by poor work- 
manship, careless constructions, or 
meretricious ornamentations. The style 
is always delightful. But, considered 
from a religious point of view, this book 
can in no way be commended. 


To Bear Its New Burdens 


T is now a little more than two months 
since war began between Spain and the 
United States. In that time it must be ac- 
knowleuged, notwithstanding all our impa- 
tient grumbling, much has been accom- 
plished. We haveso far crippled the naval 
power of Spain as to give us complete mas- 
tery of the sea. As a resuit ber foreign col- 
onies are at our mercy,and only await the 
arrival of our land forces to complete their 
conquest. There may be heavy fighting and 
loss of life in these far fields, but the result 
cannot be doubtful. Already an American 
army is on the soil of Cuba. 

As a nation we are now confronted by new 
conditions. We live in epoch-making 
times. The rules and maxims which have 
governed us heretofore are either inapplica- 
ble or they require adjustment to the uew 
conditions. Weare sailing unexplored seas. 
It is not simply the question of annexing 
territory which confronts us, but annexa- 
tion under new conditions. in the past we 
have annexed Louisiana and Florida, Texas 
and New Mexico, California and Alaska — 
an average of one great territory for every 
decade of our nation’s history. Harly in the 
century the second President, John Adums, 
prophesied the ultimate acquisition of Cuba 
aa inevitable, and Webster and Marcy antic- 
ipated the same fate for Hawaii. Acquisi- 
tion of new territory, then, is not an innova- 
tion on the past practice of the pation. 

Our acquisitions of territory in the past, it 
most be confessed, have been made and de- 
fended on the plea of national glory or msn- 
ifest destiny. If these are the controlling 
reasons for holding the conquered provinces 
of Spain, we bave no trigher standard than 
Sennacherib or Alexander. On the contrary, 
we entered upon this conflict with Spain 
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avowedly in the interest of common human- 
ity,and with no purpose to acquire addi- 
tional territory. We have put ourselves un- 
der obligations to be missionaries of human- 
ity and liberty — to remove the oppressor’s 
yoke from the neck of a helpless people. If 
we were right in demanding the release of 
Cuba from oppression, it would surely be 
wrong to leave that people to become the 
prey of usurping bandit or to the national 
greed of European nations. 

It may be said, perhaps, that the United 
States undertook too large a task, or that 
such an idea surpasses the romance of the 
days of chivalry. It must not be said that, 
having undertaken the enfranchisement of 
an oppressed people, we faltered in the way 
and were satisfied simply to give them a 
change of masters. We are pledged to the 
nations to secure the freedom of these peo- 
ples. 

It is not a question of military glory or of 
pecuniary indemnity. Ualess we are ready 
to confess ourselves wrong in the beginning, 
we are now under obligation, at whatever 
sacrifice of life or cost of treasure, to com- 
plete the deliverance of these Spanish prov- 
inces and to hold control and government of 
them antil they shall be capable of self-gov- 
ernment, or until they can be placed under 
the care of some government better fitted for 
the work. Not for national glory nor for na- 
tional honor in the sense which jingoism im- 
plies, but for true righteousness, must we do 
this. We must read the second great com- 
mardment into the law of nations. 





PERSONALS 


— Rear Admiral Dewey is a communicant 
in the Protestant Episcopal Cburch. 


— Bishop Ninde will preach at the Eaton 
Rapids camp-ground, Mich., Sunday, July 
31. 


— Uhicago friends gave Bishop Hartzella 
delightful dinner at the Sherman House 
recently. 

— General Nelson A. Miles has been for 
forty years a member of the First Baptist 
Church of this city. 

— Mrs. Porter, wife of President McKin- 
ley’s private secretary, has volunteered to 
nurse soldiers in the field. 


— Bishop Newman gave a reception to bis 
friends at Saratoga recentiy in celebration 
of his restoration to health. 

— Rev. A. M. Courtney, D. D., of First 
Church, Meadville, has been calied to Wal- 
nut Street Church, Chillicothe, O. 


— Rev. W. A. Quayle, of Kansas City, has 
been invited to Meridian St. Church, Indian- 
apolis, to succeed Chancellor Sims. 

— Rev. Egerton R. Young, the popular au- 
thor, is booked to lecture at a large number 
of our prominent State Chautauquas. 

—Rev. Dr. C. M. Cobern, of Trinity 
Charch, Denver, is lecturing on an apt theme 
—**The Old Methodism and the New.” 


— Two sonsof Rev. C. J. Howes, presiding 
elder of Louisville District, Kentucky Con- 
ference, are in one of the Kentucky regi- 
ments. 


— Prof. M. W. Prince, D. D., of Dickinson 
College, called at this office last week. He 
had been on a visit to his mother in Warren, 
Maine, 


— Rev. N. L. Porter, of North Brookfield, 
preached the baccalaureate sermon to the 
graduating class of the high school, on Sun- 
day, June 19. 


— The sermon preached by Rev. D. C. Bab- 
cock, D. D., of St. John’s Church, Dover, be- 
fore Charles W. Sawyer Post, No. 17,G. A. R., 
is published in neat pamphlet form by that 
organization. 
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—Frank and Albert Cole, Company K, 
Fourth Illinois Volunteers, are sons of Key. 
C. E. Cole, of Donnellison, [ll., of Southern 
Illinois Conference. 

— Miss Sarah M. Bosworth, daughter of Dr. 
Bosworth of Wisconsin Conference, who has 
been in Foochow for six years, expects to 
come home in August. 

— Miss Jane A. Stewart, for three years 
one of the associate editors of the Union Sig- 
nal, is now in Boston, and is doing some 
work for this and other leading journals. 


— Bishop B. W. Arnett and wife, of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, cele- 
brated, with much éclat, June 15, their 40th 
wedding anniversary, at Wilberforce, Onio. 


— Rev. Alexander Dight, of Webster, 
through the thoughtful generosity of one of 
his well- known parishioners, will attend the 
World’s Sunday-school Convention, to be 
held in London. 


— Mra. Mary J. Small, wife of Bishop J. B. 
Small of the African M. E. Zion Church, was 
ordained to the office of elder by Bishop 
C. ©. Pettey at the recent session of Balti- 
more Conference. 

— Rev. 8S. W. Bell, who graduated this year 
from the School of Theology of Boston Uni- 
versity, goes to Clyde, Ohio, to succeed Rev. 
8. J. McConnell, who is appointed chaplain 
of the 5th Ohio Regiment. 


— The death of Rev. Dwight Williams at 
his home in Cazenovia, N. Y., June 13, is 
noted at length ia an affactionate tribute in 
the last issue of the Northern Christian Ad- 
vocate. He was 75 years old. 


— Rev. Dr. John Poucher, for some years 
professor in the School of Theology of 
De Pauw, will retarn to the pastorate, as the 
theological department is closed up and 
abandoned for want of funds. 

— The State of Utah will present a sword 
to Knsignu Pearson of Admiral Dewey’s flag- 
ship, the “ Olympia,” for his coolness and 
bravery in the fight in Manila Bay. Ensign 
Pearson went into the service from Utah. 

— The Christian (London) is authority for 
the statement that Dr. Clifford has made ar- 
rangements to preach in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, during September, and Dr. Lorimer 
will preach at Westbourne Park for the same 
period. 


— The Peninsular Methodist is courageous 
enough to say: “If the Episcopal Board will 
need any ‘additions in 1900, Dr. John F. 
Goucher will probably be chosen. We are 
ready to take the responsibility for this 
nomination.” 


— Bishop Vincent called at this office last 
week. He was returning from the Vermont 
State Convention of the Epworth Lsague at 
Burlington, which he pronounced one of the 
most satisfactory League gatherings that he 
ever attended. 


— Miss Bertha Frances Crary, daughter of 
the late Rev. Dr. 'B. F. Crary, editor of the 
California Christian Advocate, and Ser- 
geant Herbert Homer Winn of the heavy 
artillery, regular army, were married in San 
Francisco recently. 


—Ex-Governor R. E. Pattison, of Penn- 
sylvania, lectures once in a while on *“‘ John 
Wesley ” —a fitting topic for a Methodist 
itinerant’s son and a distinguished lay of- 
ficial of our denomination. Is not this a 
good time for the good people of Pennsyl- 
vania to takes the “ex” off his title? 


— Rev. E. H. Creasy, of belbyvilie, Tenn., 
of Central Tennessee Conference,has a family 
of ten children. For the twenty years or 
more of his ministry he has bsen one of the 
truest and stanchest of our preachets in the 
South. His average salary has not exceeded 
$250 perannum. He sends three of his sons, 
the oldest not much over twenty years of age, 
tothearmy. They will probably go to the 
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Philippines. They are good Methodist boys, 
and will be an honor to their father and 
mother andthe church. They will be heard 
from in the days to come. 

— Rev. Morton ©. Hartzell, one of the re- 
cent graduates of Drew Seminary, and a son 
of Bishop Hartzell, has been appointed an 
assistant to Rey. Dr. A. Longacre, pastor of 
Madison Avenue Church, New York city. 


— Bishop Bowman has given $125 to namea 
room and two windows, the room to be named 
Matilda Bowman, in memory of his wife, and 
the windows to be named for his two daugh- 
ters, in the Deaconess Home at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


— Mrs. Mary Wiggin Fullerton, of whom 
frequent mention has been made in these 
columns as a revered and much-beloved 
Methodist centenarian, died at Jamaica 
Plain, June 21. She was born in Tuftonboro, 
N. H., June 1, 1796. A suitable memoir will 
appear at an early date. 


— We are in hearty accord with Paymas- 
ter General Stewart of the Navy, who said 
in an address at the alumni dinner at Will- 
iams College: “It is a great thing for the 
country to have at the head of the naval de- 
partment so abie, efficient and upright a map 
as John D. Long, of Massachusetts.” 


— The election of Rev. C. F. Rice, D. D., of 
Springfield, to the presidency of the board 
of trustees of Wesleyan Academy, Wilbra- 
ham —the position held so many years by 
his lamented father — was as judicious as it 
was fitting, and will serve to increase the 
confidence already felt by the general public 
in the institution. 


— Ex-Secretary Richard W. Thompson, of 
Indiana, who has been celebrating another 
birthdey — the 89c:h — is the one man in the 
United States who has seen all the Presi- 
dents save Washington, and known most of 
them personally. He was a member of Con- 
gress as far back as Tyler’s Presidency. And 
we are happy to add that he is a veteran and 
honored Methodist. 


— Rev. O. J. Larsen sailed from Seattle for 
Dyea, Alaska, June 4, intending to push on 
to Dawson if the way is clear. He has se- 
cured for his work Rev. F. M. Pickles, pastor 
of Second Church, Tacoma, to serve at Wran- 
gel and Juneau; and Rev. W. H. Leech, a 
member of the Puget Sound Conference, 
who has served as one of the professors in 
the University during the past year, as pas- 
tor at Dyea. 


— Mr. P. F. Duchemin, father of the wife 
of Rev. W. T. Worth, died in Roxbrry, June 
21, aged about 70 years. He was a man of 
sturdy physique, of rugged character, and a 
Christian of many years’ experience. He 
was connected with Monument £quare and 
Trinity churches, Uharlestown, and with 
Warren St. and Winthrop 8t. in the High- 
lands. He had been il] since October last, 
but had, within a month past, been steadily 
improving, and was supposed to be on the 
way to comparative health. He was sudden- 
ly attacked with paralysis of the heart, and 
in a few minutes his weary journey had end- 
ed and he was home with his Lord. He 
leaves a wife and two daughters who mourn 
the loss of a noble man, and who also rejoice 
that he has gained the victory. 


—A quiet but delightful wedding took 
place, on June 22, at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Duke, of Centreville, R.I., in 
which their eldest daughter, Maud Stella, 
was united in marriage with Rey. John 
Hamline Buckey, of Thompsonville, Conn. 
The marriage ceremony was performed by 
the bride’s pastor, Rev. E. W. Goodier, 
assisted by Rev. George H. Bates, presiding 
elder of Norwich District. After a brief 
wedding trip the happy couple will return to 
make their home in the beautiful Methodist 
parsonage at Thompsonville. 
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— The oldest daughter of Rev. P. R. Strat- 
ton, of Lunenburg, Edith J., aged 12 years, 
10 months, and 23 days, passed to her heaven- 
ly home, June 23. She was always a Christian, 
and her young companions say of her, “‘ I do 
not believe she ever did anything wrong.” 
Hers was a beautiful life. The family are in 
the deep waters of affliction, but God is ‘a 
very present heip” to them. Friends will 
tenderly and prayerfully remember tbem in 
this sore bereavement. 


— The distinction of leading the first expe- 
dition to Cuba is borne by a fellow Mich- 
igander of the Secretary of War, William RK. 
Shatter. Gen. Shafter is not a West Pointer. 
The Civil War was his tutor in military sci- 
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ence. He entered the service as lieutenant 
in 1861,and in four years had worked up to 
a colonelcy. It was with the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel that he gained admission to 
the regular army in 1866,and he held that 
rank for thirteen years, when in 1879 he be- 
came acolonel. After eighteen years in this 
grade he was appointed a brigadier general 
only a year ago, or two months after Mr. 
McKinley’s inauguration. He is said to bea 
man of colossal size and strength physically, 
weighing upwards of three hundred pounds. 


—On June 23, Mr. and Mrs. Reuben B. 
Locke, of Tilton, N. H., celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of their wedding, which 
occurred Jan. 9, 1848. It took the form of a 
family dinner party, at which thirty-two 
were present, representing four generations. 
The day was perfect, and amid sunshine and 
flowers, appropriate gifts and good wishes, 
this worthy couple received their friends in 
@ manner long to be remembered by all 
present. Guests were present from Lynn, 
Gloucester, Chelsea and Everett, Mass., and 
Concord, N. H. Mr. and Mrs. Locke are 
among the most honored members of the 
Tilton Methodist Church. Their two sons 
are well known in the New Hampshire Con- 
ference — Rev. George R. Locke, of Hen- 
niker, and Rev. William B. Locke, of Smith- 
town. May they enjoy many more years of 
health and happiness! 


—A quiet but interesting home wedding 
occurred at the Metbodist parsonage in Lin- 
neus, Me., June 17, when the daughter of 
Rev. and Mrs. J.H. Barker, Miss E. Gretchen, 
was united in marriage with Rev. [Thomas 
W. Fessenden, of Ft. Fairfield. The cere- 
mony was performed by the father of the 
bride, assisted by Rev. E. H. Boynton, pre- 
siding elder of Bangor District. Mr. Fes- 
senden is a student in Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Ill., having just com- 
pleted his first year, and is pastor of the 
Methodist Church in Yorkville, Wis.” The 
bride is a talented and successful teacher, as 
well as an efficient worker in the cuurch of 
her choice. The young couple will tarry 
with friends in Maine a few days, and then 
return to their field of labor in the church 
and school. 
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— Hon. and Mrs. L. E. Baker, of Yar- 
mouth, Nova Scotia, celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of their marriage at their 
charming residence in fhat town, June 7, 
receiving several hundred guests. They were 
the recipients of many expressions of affec- 
tionate consideration from the friends who 
assembled to congratulate them. That Mr. 
and Mrs. Baker are among the most hospita- 
ble of people every visitor to Nova Scotia 
will gratefully attest. Mr. Baker seems to 
be the inspirer of the business life of the 
city. In addition to being president of the 
Yarmouth Steamship Company and of 
the Grand Hotel Company, he is president 
of the Bank of Yarmouth, of the Yarmouth 
Marine railway, and of the Yarmouth Dack 
and Yarn Company. 


BRIEFLETS 





Our Special Offers to new subscribers will 
be found on the inside of the cover. It is 
hoped that many more will be led to take 
advantage of them. 





A comprehensive, accurate and very inter- 
esting report of the great Epworth League 
Convention at Burlington, last week, is pre- 
sented in this issue. 





Rev. F. N. Upham, editor of the League 
Department of ZION’s HERALD, will attend 
the Epworth League Convention at Bangor 
and present a full report of the proceedings 
the following week in our columns. 


Our Missionary Board, at ite monthly 
meeting last week in New York, took 
action relative to following, with the 
Gospel, the flag of our country, which is 
to float over new territory. Resolutions 
were adopted authorizing and appoint- 
ing a committee of five, having power 
to confer with like committees or rep- 
resentatives of other boards concerning the 
occupancy for missionary effort of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, Cuba and Porto Rico. 








Dr. W. H. Withrow, of Toronto, editor of 
the Methodist Magazine and Review, writes: 
“J read with intense interest the address 
given before the Preachers’ Meeting at Bos- 
ton on the Anglo- American Alliance, and am 
reproducing the substance of it in our mag- 
azine.”’ 


It is reported that Bishop Hartzell has had 
several conferences of late with Secretary 
Day and other officials at Washington rela- 
tive to the desirability of having the United 
States co-operate with Great Britain in a 
protectorate over the republie of Liberia. 
The Bishop also has presented the matter to 
the British ambassador at Washington. For 
the present, however, the attention of officials 
is so absorbed in questions relating to the 
war that there is no desire to take up a mat- 
ter of this importance. 





The impression is prevalent, we are quite 
confident, that it is a great harvest-time for 
the daily press because of the unusually large 
sale of papers growing out of the desire of 
the people to learn the latest war news. The 
writer so thought, and last week congratu- 
lated the editor-in-chief of one of our repre- 
sentative daily papers upon his success. He 
at once said that there was no ground in fact 
for the supposition, and added: ** There are 
not six great daily papers in the country that 
are now paying expenses. It is true that the 
sale of papers is phenomenally large, but they 
are sold at only a slight advance over the cost 
of the white paper and the expense of print- 
ing; while the advertising — the real income 
always of a paper — is utterly demoralized, and 
the expense of the news service is greatly in- 
creased.’’ If that is the experience of the 
secular press in these times, we may well ask 
with some apprehension what is to be the 
fate of the religious papers. 
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We wonder not that even the staid congre- 
gation of Park St. Charch, this city, broke 
out into applause when Dr. Withrow’s tele- 
gram was read accepting the call, that the 
singing of the doxology immediately fol- 
lowed, and that at the close of the morning 
servics the young men of the church made 
the old bell ring to proclaim their joy. We 
sbare heartily in the gratification of this 
cnurch, as will ali the denominations of this 
city and vicinity. Dr. Withrow’s return not 
ouly means a great and deserved success to 
grand old Park St., but he will be recognized 
again es a leader in the work of all the 
churches. 





Secretary Long, repiying to the generous 
words of commendation tor the Navy in the 
splendid work it has done since the war 
begau, spoke of the men who had rendered 
very important service, but who were neces- 
sarily unseen and unobserved. He men- 
tioned especially the chiefs of the various 
naval bureaus, and added: ‘It is one of the 
misfortunes of every great era like this that 
many of the men who do the work and bear 
the burden are rarely mentioned and never 
get the credit which belongs tothem. It [ 
can do anything to secure these men just 
appreciation I want to do it. They are all 
experts and men of experience in their vari- 
ous lines. It is pretty hard, too, for some of 
them who know that the glories of war are 
won, not in bureaus, but at the front in bat- 
tle. Tney have sometimes pleaded hard, and 
it has not been easy either for the Depart- 
ment to refuse their requests for active serv- 
ice or for tnem to accept the necessity of 
remaining where they are.”’ 





General ©. H. Grosvenor of the House of 
Representatives, one of the colossal type of 
statesmen equal to the demand and emer- 
gencies of the hour,and who is often ac- 
credited with voicing the views of President 
McKinley, in a remarkable address at the re- 
cent Republican Convention in Ohio, said: 
* Let us wait. It is not important to settle 
the status of the Philippine Islands now. It 
is not important to settle the character of the 
government, the stable government, which 
we promise to Cuba. It is not proper nuw to 
settle the status of Porto Rico, tor we have 
not got a soldier on the soil of Porto Rico. I 
make no prognostication except this: I 
doubt much whether you and I will live to 
see the day, when, by order of a Republican 
Administration, and surely not by the order 
ot McKinley’s Administration, the starry 
banner of your country’s glory shall be 
palled down from any flagstaff where con- 
quest of arms has placed it.” And that he 
had uttered a conviction tully endorsed by 
the multitude that listened to him, was at- 
tested by the deafening and prolonged ap- 
plause which followed. 


OUR CHICAGO LETTER 
“ DEARBORN.” 

HE Commencement season for our Meth- 
odist institutions is well over, and 
there is a general feeling that the past year 
has been one of the most profitable in edaca- 
tional matters of any of the years of our 
history. The attendance has been large, and 
there has been a good degree of interest on 
the part of the general public. The anni- 
versary exercises of Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute began on Sunday, May 22, closing on 
the following Thursday. The baccalaureate 
sermon was preached by Dr. Stuart, whose 
theme was “‘ Worldliness.”” It was a practi- 
cal, timely, and thoroughly spiritual dis- 
course, and so much impressed the Confer- 
ence visitors that in their report the request 
was made that the sermon be published. It 
is hoped that Dr. Stuart will accede to this 
request and thus give to the whole church 
his eloquent exposition and warning. The 
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annual address was given by Bsbop Hart- 
zell. Dr. Stuntz, of Mt. Vernon, Iowa, de- 
livered the missionary address; Dr. Painter, 
of Rockford, the alumni address. Com- 
mencement was hela at Memorial Hail on 
Thursday afternoon. There were eight 
graduated with the degree of B. D., fifteen 
with dipioma. The scholarship prize of $50 
was awarded to F. H. Schafer, of Port Byron, 
1ll., and the prize of $100 for the best essay 
on & missionary subj.ct was given to Hikoi- 
chi Yoshizaai, of Japan. 

Foliowing the Garrett Commencement 
came Profcesor Cumuocg’s interesting exer- 
cises, which are important enough, one would 
toink, to be included in the University’s 
program. Noone man has done more to ad- 
verulse Northwestern, no one in the country 
bas contributed more to give dignity apd 
Caoaracter to elocutionary training, than 
Protessor Cumnock. All his work has been 
carried forward on the assumption that a 
liberai training in not only literature but 
general scholarship is the sine qua non of 
good reading. It was this spirit that at- 
tracted the attention of Mr. Swift and led 
him to erect the Annie May Swift Hall of 
Oratory for Professor Cumnock’s exclusive 
use. It is the finest building of its kind on 
tne continent, and is filled every year with 
an earnest company of students from every 
portion of the country. The past year was 
the most successful in the history of this 
department. A class of thirty-three besides 
tive post-graduate students received diplo- 
mas. 

On Sunday, June 12, Dr. Edwards, editor 
of the Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
gave the baccalaureate sermon before the 
College of Liberal Arts. On Monday, a fine 
bust of Frances KH. Willard, the work of Lo- 
rado Latt, was presented to the University 
by Mr. John C. Shaffer, of Evanston. A. T. 
Beveridge, of Indianapolis, made the pres- 
entation speech. Hespoke of Miss Wiliard 
as ‘‘the conscience of the nineteenth cent- 
ury ipcarpate. She was a consummate blend- 
ing of courage and tenderness, of poetic 
idealism and practical efficiency. She was a 
Napoleon of morals. She was an Edison of 
human character. She was a dreamer who 
achieved, a thinker who got things done. A 
single day of her effort was worth all tne es- 
says Matthew Arnold ever wrote.”’ 

The reguiar Commencement exercises took 
Place, as usual, at the Auditorium, Chicago. 
There were 66 graduates from the Uoliege of 
Liberal Arts; 81 from the department of 
Medicine; 12 trom the Law School; 91 trom 
the School of Pharmacy; 176 trom tne Dental 
School; and 24 from the Woman’s Medical 
School — a total of 450. Besides these seven 
were given degrees from the post-graduate 
department. 

The speaker of the evening was President 
Canfield, of the Ohio State University, whose 
subject was ** The Unit of Power.” It wasa 
plea for the rights of the individual, was well 
delivered, and unexceptionable in spirit and 
character. Though the ground covered and 
the style of treatment weretolerably familiar, 
it was wholesome and, of course, helpful. The 
large number of graduates arrayed in cap 
and gown made an impressive scene. Back 
of the speaker were the trustees and faculty. 
The most conspicuous figure was Professor 
Caldwell in his scarlet gown with its green 
trimming. Professor Caldwell divided his 
time between the platform and the box in 
which was seated the beautiful young woman 
who, on May 26,at Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, 
became Mrs. Caldwell. It can now be posi- 
tively stated that Dr. Caldwell, while a noted 
interpreter of Schopenhauer, is in no sense a 
disciple of the great German pessimist. 

* 

Two weeks ago the Preachers’ Meeting, 
through the courtesy of the Des Piaines 
Camp-meeting Association, held its regular 
session on the camp grounds. Free trans- 
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portation was furnished ministers; and 
others who wished to visit the grounds, 
which are sixteen miles from the city, were 
carried at a nominal sum. More than one 
thousand are reported to Lave been present. 
A short program was presented. Dr. M. M. 
Parkhurst gave an interesting sketch of the 
history of camp-meetings, and Ur. Spencer 
spoke with cnaracteristic fervor on the 
themes aod music suitable for the camp- 
meeting. The reguiar annaal business mect- 
ing of the Association was held in the after- 
noon. it was decided to have the meeting 
this year from July 14to 26. The presiding 
elders of the three Chicago districts, Drs. 
Jackson, Mandeville and Caldwell, together 
with the president of the Association, Mr. 
D. W. Potter, will have general charge. Mr. 
E. F. Miller will conduct the music. An 
evangelistic institute in charge of Rev. 
Joseph H. Smith will hold daily sessions. 
Mrs. Anna R. Keen, the daughter of the late 
Dr. R. M. Hatfield, will be in charge of the 
children’s meetings. 


Speaking of Dr. Hatfield, it will be of in- 
terest to his old friends in the Hast to know 
that every member of his family is actively 
and prominently engaged in some kind of 
useiul work. Mrs. Keen has for many years 
been the helper of every good cause in and 
out of thechurch. Her cheerfulness and en- 
thusiasm have been the inspiration of hun- 
dreds. There is about her not the slightest 
trace of affectation or patronage, so that she 
seems equally at home at work in the s)ums 
of the city and among the cultured classes of 
Evanston. The good she has done and is do- 
ing is simply incalculable. Dr. Hatfield’s 
other daughter, Mrs. Hobart, is the wife of a 
missionary in China. The oldest son, Marcus, 
is one of the principal physicians of Chicago, 
and is a prominent member of the South Park 
Avenue Church. James Taft Hatfield, per- 
haps the most brilliant member of the fam- 
ily, has been actively engaged in literary and 
educational work since his graduation in 1883. 
He is a graduate student of Johns Hopkins 
University, was “ hospitant’’ in Bonn in 
1890, and since that time has occupied the 
chair of German language and literature in 
Northwestern. He is the author of several 
philological works, was editor of Gustav 
Freytag’s “‘ Rittmeister von Ait- Rosen,” and 
is a member of the American Oriental Society 
and the Modern Language Association of 
America. A year ago he made a pedestrian 
tour through Germany, describing his trip in 
most charming letters written for the Chi- 
cago Record. Within the last month his zeal 
for his country’s glory led him to abandon 
his books and his beautifal home for the work 
of a naval recruit. The youngest son of Dr. 
Hatfield, Henry R., is one of the popular 
teachers in the St. Louis University. Mrs. 
Hatfield, whose devoted service to the church 
needs no explanation, is still active in every 
good work to which she cao put her hand or 
of which she can speak a cheering word. Her 
name is a household word in Evanston. 


Dr. Caldwell, presiding elder of the Chicago 
Western District, has been confined to his 
room for some four weeks un account of a 
sprained ankle. This is a great affiiction to 
both the sufferer and the charges of which 
he is the chief pastor, for there is not a 
church in his district which does not regard 
him with affection and look forward with 
pleased anticipation to his official visits. 
Dr. Caldwell has been an efficient and popu- 
lar pastor,and so knows how to be, and is, 
an equally efficient and popular presiding 
elder. 

* . 

The ministers of the city will have their 
annual excursion on the “‘ Christopher Co- 
lumbus ” next Monday to Milwaukee and re- 
turn. It is not yet known who will give the 
regular address on Jonah this year. 
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BY THE PENOBSCOT 
REV. ARTHUR JOHN LOCKHART. 


Aloot the village stands, bosomed in trees; 
Penobscot rolls bis sunbright wave below; 
There plies the steamer, there the vessels 

go, 

With white sails swelling to the fresh’ning 

bree ze! 

How sweet these airs that come from 

bloss’my leas! 
How sweet the sound of boatman’s dipping 
oar 
By Orrington’s secluded, sylvan shore, 
And all the river’s lights and melodies! 
Herk to the sound of mirth! Yon youthful 
bands, 
With many a note veciferous, move along; 
There floats our storied banner, that com- 
mands 
The patriot’s deepest love, his loudest song. 
The bells are glad, and every heart is gay, 
To usher in the Nation’s natal day. 


Hampden, Me. 





THE NEGRO AND THE WAR 


EDWARD LEIGH PELL, D. D. 
Editor of the Bible Reader, Richmond, Va. 


A sar Negro is still very provoking. 
. At times he provokes us to good 
works; at other times he provokes a 
smile; at all times he provokes us to 
great extravagance of speech. A calm, 
sane word concerning him seems almost 
inpossible of utterance. He provokes 
our feelings rather than our thoughts, 
and when we are sure that we have at 
last arrived at a cool judgment, lo! it is 
a fierce conviction. We never look upon 
him except ina glamour, or a mist, or a 
coat of paint. We never see him asa 
man, but as a colored man; and as if he 
were not colored enough, we must color 
him over again according to our indi- 
vidual fancy. We never put him in a 
cold, white light and look him over in 
the ordinary way, as an ordinary being; 
we think of him in superlatives, and he 
is always extraordinary — to one, ex- 
traordinarily good or bright; to another, 
extraordinarily bad or dull. He exhausts 
our figures of speech. If we compare 
him to a dog—as we are seldom 
ashamed of doing — we never think of 
him as a plain, every-day dog of ordina- 
ry virtues or vices, but as an extraordi- 
narily bad dog who richly deserves his 
bad name and all the kicks that go with 
it; or else an extraordinarily persecuted 
dog, whose appealing looks prompt us to 
stoop and pat him on the head, and tell 
him he is the dearest little doggie in the 
world, and how mean people are to 
treat him so, and how he should go right 
along and bite the last one of them that 
dares to interfere with him. 

The comparatively indifferent attitude 
of the Negro toward the present war has 
provoked the usual fusillade of superla- 
tives by which we periodically advertise 
our continued determination to view the 
colored people only in a colored light. 
From one side comes a storm of uncon- 
scionable abuse. The Negro is unpatri- 
otic, cowardly, ungrateful, selfish. He 
has forgotten the rock from whence he 
was hewn. He is not sensible of the ob- 
ligation which rests upon one who has 
been emancipated to turn and lenda 
hand in the work of emancipation. He 
has no ear for the cry of even his own 
people in Ouba. He is utterly disap- 
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pointing — and all that. From the op- 
posite side a small battery has managed 
to make quite as much noise in the Ne- 
gro’s defence. This side assumes that 
the colored people have determined not 
to fight, and commends them for it. 
‘* They are learning some sense,’’ as one 
editor putsit. They have awakened to 
the fact that this country is against 
them, and they don’t propose to raise a 
finger in its defence. They realize that 
they have nothing to fight for but them- 
selves. They are under no obligations 
to the Government that despises their 
rights — and more of that s prt. 

If the Negro was really a dog, no doubt 
he would be able to appreciate the mo- 
tives of the sentimentalist who stoops to 
pat him on the head and assure him that 
he is learning some sense, and that if he 
is a wise dog he will save his teeth for 
his own use. But being only a man, and 
for the most part a very ordinary, dull 
man, he does not understand. It is true 
there are members of the race here and 
there of canine disposition who have 
shown a fondness for such treatment, 
but the ordinary, decent colored man is 
of the ordinary, decent opinion that he 
would rather be soundly kicked on gen- 
eral principles than patted on the head 
and commended for meanness which he 
has never contemplated. All that has 
been said in the newspapers to the con- 
trary, the colored people of the South 
ere not engaged in ‘learning some 
sense ’’ concerning their relations to the 
Government under which they live. 
They have not resolved to have nothing 
to do with the war becauss the Govern- 
ment has failed to secure them their 
rights under the law. They have not 
concluded that they are under no obli- 
gations to the Government which gave 
them their freedom. They have not de- 
cided to stay at home because they are 
anwilling to fight under white officers. 
And they are not in a bad humor over 
the alleged discovery that they are a 
people without a country. 

It is one of the misfortunes of the Ne- 
gro people that they are advertised by a 
press which is not authorized to repre- 
sent them. The Negro newspapers, 
with a few notable exceptions, are in no 
sense representative of the colored peo- 
ple. They neither make nor reflect pub- 
lic opinion. The white editor in the 
South never thinks of holding the black 
race responsible for the sentiments of 
its editors. It is clearly understood that 
these men are not, as a rule, leaders of 
their race; they are, indeed, jealous of 
the real leaders, and are constantly mak- 
ing trouble for them. The average Ne- 
gro editor is a small politician, distin- 
guished among his people chiefly for 
abundant leisure and bumptiousness. He 
started in life with the idea that the 
chief business before him was to make 
men respect him, and he has devoted 
himself so exclusively to this task that 
he has failed to do anything to make 
himself worthy of respect. He patron- 
izes the ignorant masses beneath him, 
and reflects upon the cultured few above 
him. The leader who, like Booker Wash- 
ington, secures unusual applause from 
the whites, comes in for his deepest 
sneer. His motto is friction between the 
races. He is not held in esteem by his 
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people — even by those whom he suc- 
ceeds in controlling. Obviously, it is a 
gross injustice to these people to regard 
the editorial utterances of such a man as 
reflecting their sentiments. 

It is not denied that the masses of col- 
ored people are indifferent toward the 
present war, but there is no necessity of 
seeking a sensational reason for their in- 
difference. If we can bring ourselves to 
think of them as ordinary people there 
will be no lack of ordinary reasons. It 
has not been noticed that the class of 
white people who are nearest the Negro’s 
material and intellectual level have 
shown more interest in the war than the 
Negro; but no one,I believe, has sug- 
gested that the ignorant class of whites 
have a grudge against their country, or 
that they are in a bad humor over the 
discovery that they have no country to 
fight for. The notion that the colored 
people have resolved to stay at home be 
cause they feel that the country is 
against them is only an editorial fiction. 
The great mass of colored people have 
no clear conception of ** country.”’ Their 
ideas are local. They think of individ- 
uals, not of nations. They have never 
learned to spread out their loves and 
hates over a large area. They do not 
generalize. They have no grudge against 
society. They lose nosleep over national 
wrongs. They do not worry themselves 
over their position as a race. Among the 
most intelligent class of Negroes there is 
a conviction that the colored man does 
not receive his dues, but they have come 
to the conclusion that it is not a matter 
to be remedied by keeping it before their 
people. The worthy leaders of the race 
are now striving to turn the thoughts of 
their people away from their real and 
supposed wrongs, and are assuring them 
that the best way to secure their rights 
is to lose sight of them in an all-absorb- 
ing effort to do right. 

The statement that the Negro's indif- 
ferent attitude toward the war is due to 
his unwillingness to fight under white 
officers has as little foundation in fact. 
Colored companies have refused to vol- 
unteer unless they are allowed to serve 
under their present officers, but so have 
white companies. And a number of col- 
ored men have been dissuaded from vol- 
unteering by colored officers, or aspir- 
ants for official position. But every one 
who is familiar with Negro character 
knows that the average Negro always 
prefers a white boss to a black one. It is 
one of the serious phases of the Southern 
labor problem that the average colored 
laborer is unwilling to work under a man 
of his own color. The bumptious Negro 
complains that white people do not treat 
him with respect, but it would be diffi- 
cult for a white man to look down upon a 
Negro with the same exquisite contempt 
which the average Negro in authority 
exhibits toward those beneath him. The 
colored people naturally prefer to bestow 
all the honors and decorations at their 
command upon members of their own 
race, but they are not ignorant of what 
all the rest of the world knows, that the 
best master is a man accustomed to give 
orders, and not one newly clothed with 
a little brief authority. 

It must be admitted that the masses of 
colored people are not patriotic; but that 
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is not more significant than the fact that 
multitudes of white people are not pa- 
triotic either. This end of the century is 
not the patriotic end. We have electric- 
ity—and else. We do not depend 
wholly upon patriotism to make an 
army; we count on the war fever, the 
love of adventure, the witchery of 
epaulets, sneers for those who stay at 
home, the hard sense of duty, and the 
like. The Negro’s lack of patriotism 
does not account for his staying at home. 
The colored people are lacking in self-re- 
spect, and no amount of sneering can 
force them to go; and they are lacking 
in cool courage; but they are more easily 
influenced than the whites, and it can 
hardly be doubted that if the same 
amount of influence that has been used 
by designing men to keep them at home 
had been used toinduce them to go, they 
would have responded quite as freely as 
our own people. 

I am not writing in the Negro’s de- 
fence. Heaven defend the Negro from 
his defenders! We may bring down an 
angel by continually jumping up in his 
behalf. When a man’s friends take him 
in their arms, straightway he becomes a 
baby. What I am trying to say is that 
the reasons which have been given for 
the Negro’s indifferent attitude toward 
the war are wholly sensational. They 
betray utter ignorance of his character. 
The intelligent class of Southerners be- 
fore whom the colored people have come 
in and gone out for a quarter of a millen- 
nium have yet to discover any signs of 
the alleged change which they have 
undergone in their feelings toward the 
Jovernment that gave them their free- 
dom. The colored editor’s reiteration 
that the Negro has at last come into a 
mood not to be trifled with, and that if 
this country does not redeem its pledges 
to him *“‘ something is going to drop,”’ is 
pure campaign matter. The Negro’s 
crimes are against persons and property, 
not against governments. The race is 
loaded down with individual criminals, 
but not with men who keep their brains 
fevered with dangerous isms. The Negro 
problem is serious enough; let ns not add 
to it an imaginary problem. It has long 
been a comforting thought with those 
who know the Negro best, that, whatever 
may be his future, he will never thrust 
upon America the problem of a degen- 
erate, anarchistic, foreign horde. 

Richmond, Va. 


Ministry of the Religious Paper 


RELIGIOUS paper should be in every 

home, and by this we mean a denom- 
inational paper representing the church, to 
which the family, or members of the family, 
may belong. It should be read by every 
member in the home who can read. Parents 
who fail to provide the home with such a 
paper are recreant to a sacred obligation, the 
tulfillment of which is essential to good in- 
fluence in the home. It is better to be de- 
prived of some things which may be consid- 
ered ‘‘ necessaries ’’’ than to be without good 
reading. 

The church member who does not read his 
denominational paper will soon become 
shriveled, narrow, anti-missionary, and then 
go into “innocuous desdetude.” On the 
other hand, a church member who reads, and 
becomes an agent in his church fora relig- 
ious paper, is a benefactor.— ARTHUR T. 
FOWLER in The Standard. 
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WHAT WOULD JESUS DO? 
REV. GEORGE WHITMAN, D. D. 


(After reading “In His Name."’) 


What would He do, if, standing in the throng 

Of sin-pursuing mortals He beheld 

Their wants, their woes, their 
*gainst the tide 

That — them further on the shoals of 


sin 

And ~ ny them stranded, like a fish on 
shore 

The prey of death and cruel circumstance ? 


What aes He do if, vested with great 
wealt 

And holding in His palm the means to bless, 

He saw the thoughtless throng, unshepherd- 


struggles 


Distraught, uncircumspect and passion-led, 
And knew their need of bread, their deeper 


need, 
Unrealized, of God’s inspiring love? 


What would He do if He were but a man 

A child of sensuous nature, pride- impelled, 
Bearing on weary back the corpse of sin, 
Distracted with the care of daily bread, 

And seeking sunshine ’neath a leaden sky — 
Ah, yes! hat would He do if he were 1? 


What would He do? — the question on my 
soul 

Recoils, like bow at strongest tension drawn. 

1 know what He would do. He would doright 

And never in the wrong His hands imbrue — 

Aad this, faint-heart, is what you ought to 
do! 


— The Standard. 


MIDDLETOWN IN EVANSTON 
REV. GEO. M. STEELE, D. D. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY at Mid- 
dletown, Oonn., is our oldest 
Methodist college, and is among the best 
endowed and thoroughly equipped of 
substantial American colleges, though it 
has seen days of pinching poverty. Yet 
even in those days it sent out men of 
high scholarship and great efficiency. 
Younger colleges have been manned by 
its graduates. It has furnished presi- 
dents to more than a score, and pro- 
fessors in larger number. While later 
institutions have not fashioned them- 
selves after the mother, and some have 
adopted different policies, yet something 
of debt is due from all to Wesleyan. 
Northwestern University was founded 
twenty-two years after Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and has become the best en- 
dowed of all. It is not far from being 
the most admirable in methods and 
appointments. Yet Middletown has 
done not a little with its history. Three 
of its presidents and two acting presi- 
dents were Wesleyan graduates. 

The first was Olark Titus Hinman, who 
graduated in 1839. I was one of his 
pupils in Newbury Seminary, Vt., where 
he was teacher and principal, while yet 
in his early twenties. He had not then 
developed all the qualities for which he 
became distinguished. He was earnest 
and enthusiastic, easy in manner, and a 
genial companion. When about twenty- 
seven he was elected principal of Albion 
Seminary in Michigan, now Albion Ool- 
lege, where he did valuable service. 
How much Dr. Hinman did to organize 
the University it is difficult to determine. 
Its financial policy was shaped by busi- 
ness men, but certainly he had the 
responsibility in selecting the first 
faculty and in determining the policy of 
the institution. But the organization 
was hardly effected during his life, for 
he died when about thirty-five years 
old. 

Henry Sanborn Noyes was my earliest 
and most intimate school friend. He was 
a remarkable character. The son of a 
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New Hampshire farmer, he early devel- 
oped scholarly aptitude. At Newbury 
Seminary, though modest and diffident, 
he became distinguished as a student 
and was employed as assistant teacher 
and not long after was a member of the 
faculty. But he continued his prepara- 
tion for college, entered far in advance 
and graduated in less than a year anda 
half with high honors. He became prin- 
cipal of Newbury in 1853. He was one 
of the earliest selections by Dr. Hinman 
and for years was acting president. He 
was among the manliest and noblest of 
men at Evanston. He died in 1872. 

Oliver Marcy, who was another asso- 
ciate of mine forty-four to forty-seven 
years ago, is no small factor in the mak- 
ing of the University. There was no 
silver spoon in his muvuth when he was 
born nor for a good while afterward, but 
this did not prevent him finding his way 
through various obstacles to Middle- 
town, where he graduated, in 1846, in a 
class containing many subsequently dis- 
tinguished men. For fifteen years he 
was an excellent teacher at Wilbraham. 
In 1862 he was elected to the chair of 
physics and natural history at Evanston, 
where he persists in duty as though there 
were no such word as age in his vocabu- 
lary. Dr. Marcy is seventy-eight “‘ years 
young,”’ as Dr. Holmes puts it. He, too, 
for several years was acting president. 
He is a member of several learned so- 
cisties and has done notable work under 
the national government. Dr. Marcy is 
a genial, companionable man, of great 
social value and popular as instructor 
and a citizen. 

Erastus Otis Haven was one of the 
most notable men of our church. Grad- 
uating in 1842, he was principal of a 
country academy, then a teacher at 
Amenia Seminary and soon principal in 
a line with several eminent men, four of 
whom became Bishops. A little later he 
held important positions as pastor. In 
1853 he was elected a professor in Mich- 
igan University. In 1856 he became 
editor of ZION’s HERALD, and in 1860 was 
returned to Ann Arbor as president. In 
1869 he became president of Northwest- 
ern University, and in 1872 was elected 
the first secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation, but resigned to accept the presi- 
dency of Syracuse University. In 1880 
he was elected Bishop, but died about a 
year later. Dr. Haven was versatile 
rather than profound. Few could do so 
many things so well as he. 

Joseph Cummings was another who 
presided over three colleges besides 
occupying other eminent positions. He 
achieved genuine greatness. He had 
some of the stern discipline of life, and 
all contributed to his moral wealth. He 
graduated in 1840, and was one of the 
foremost in a class exceptionally able. 
He was a teacher and principal at 
Amenia, and after that for years a 
pastor. For three years he was presi- 
dent of Genesee College, from which he 
was called to the headship of his Alma 
Mater. Daring his administration the 
College began to come up out of the 
wilderness of poverty and disabilities ; 
his presidency was the longest and most 
fruitful in its history, covering eighteen 
years. Resigning there in 1875, he re- 
sumed the pastorate, till, in 1882, he was 
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called to Evanston. Though then sixty- 
five years old, he had a large residue of 
valuable service. His judgment, intelli- 
gence and wisdom, gained through long 
and varied experience, gave great power 
to his administration, and the University 
became a greater force than ever. 

Robert McLean Oumnock is a con- 
spicuous figure in the present faculty, 
into which he came immediately after 
his graduation in 1868, and has continued 
uninterruptedly for thirty years. He is 
one of the finest teachers of elocution. 
He hasasplendid physique. His great 
achievement is the erection of the 
building for the College of Oratory, 
which, with ite equipments, is scarcely 
excelled in this or any other country. 

Henry Smith Oarhart (Wesleyan, 
1868), a scholarly and successful in- 
structor, came to Evanston in 1872. He 
is a member of many scientific societies 
and has contributed papers of high re- 
pute. He was elected professor in 
Michigan State University in 1886. 

In the Biblical Institute at the first 
were Henry Bannister and Daniel Parish 
Kidder, both graduates at Wesleyan in 
1836. Both came to Garrett in 1846. Dr. 
Kidder resigned in 1871, having served 
fifteen years. Dr. Bannister served 
the Institute nearly twenty-six years, 
dying in 1881. Both were in the maturi- 
ty of their powers when they came to 
Evanston. Dr. Baonister had solid at- 
tainments, strong and deep, rather than 
brilliant, and was an able thinker and a 
wise and capable instructor. Dr. Kidder 
had a versatile career. He had been a 
teacher, a pastor, a missionary explorer 
in South America, and secretary of the 
Sunday-school Union. He was for some 
years professor in Drew Theological 
Seminary, and subsequently secretary of 
the Board of Education. The Institute 
owes much to him. 

Miner Raymond was not a graduate of 
Middletown, buat all his early associa- 
tions and formative influences emanated 
from that college, so that he may be 
reckoned an alumnus. His departure is 
so recent, and the details of his life have 
been so fully before the public, that 
there is little need to repeat them. His 
connection with the Institute was longer 
than that of any other instructor. His 
influence upon the character of students 
cannot have been second to any. From 
his youth he had been a matchless 
teacher. Few could express a compli- 
cated thought so compactly and lumi- 
nously and comprehensively. He had 
that sterling common sense which ap- 
proaches genius, and not infrequently 
goes beyond. 

Charles Wesley Bennett (Wesleyan, 
1852) had a varied career. He came to 
Evanston from Syracuse University. 
He had spent much time in Europe in 
study of church art and archzxology, in 
which he was proficient. His appoint- 
ment in the Institute made a valuable 
accession. His career was comparative- 
ly brief, terminating while yet in the 
fullness of his powers. 

Not least among Wesleyan men in 
Garrett stands the name of William 
Xavier Ninde. Of few men can it be 
said, “‘ His name in Evanston is ‘ as oint- 
ment poured forth.’” Most of his 
active life was in the pastorate. After 
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two years as professor in the Institute 
he was made president, and in 1884 he 
was elected Bishop. 

In the preparatory department of the 
University is Herbert Franklin Fisk, a 
graduate of Wesleyan ia 1860. Through 
his efficiency, mainly, this department 
is among the foremost of ite grade. Dr. 
Fisk has developed its educational poli- 
icy most creditably. He has fine schol- 
arship and is one of the potent forces in 
the greatness of the University. — 
Northwestern. 


*“ THE LAST THINGS”’ 
REV. B. F. RAWLINS, D. D. 


NOTED with interest the recent sugges- 

tion of the editor of ZIon’s HERALD 
that a word of encouragement might be fitly 
spoken to Bishop Foster touching the great 
literary labors in which he has been engaged, 
and which at his ‘‘eventide ” are unfinisbed. 
It is one of the saddest things of human 
life that our best thoughts of men, even of 
fellow-laborere, are not spoken while they 
are living, and while the words might havea 
mission in them that they cannot have after 
one’s departure. The intelligent mind of the 
church fully recogaizes the fact that Bishop 
Foster has not only in his official capacity 
well met the high responsibilities of the 
work the church has from time to time im- 
posed upon him, but that in addition, bya 
close economy of time, he has given to the 
church — and to the whole theological world 
—a larger literary contribution than hes any 
other one man in our American Methodism. 
Theological students will be indebted to him 
for many generations to come. Two great 
obelisks, standing side by side on the same 
plain, will perpetuate the memory of his life 
—his career as a Bishop of the church, and 
his survey of theology, as found in the 
able contributions he has already given to 
the church; even if theirsplendor be not 
enhanced by others that it is hoped may yet 
be added. 

it is by no-means strange that so fertile a 
mind, one that has made systematic research 
in the field of truth in all its theological 
departments, should yet have in reserve 
many more precious nuggets, and be unde- 
termined by the limitations which “the 
rush of numerous years” impose to decide 
which should next employ remaining mo- 
ments. lt is with regard to this exigency 
that we would venture to make our contri- 
bution of suggestion to Bishop Foster. 

Among the works named as yet in con- 
templation is that on “The Last Things.” 
Of all the work which it behooves Bishop 
Foster to hasten, I think this should en- 
gage his first attention. I will assign only a 
few reasons: — 

1. The greatness of the subject iteelf. As 
theologians we are not so much concerned 
with the past as the future; with what has 
been done in the divine program of the 
world as with what is yet to be done. The 
inspiration that comes from the future is the 
largest that can now come to the buman 
mind, and he who can most largely see the 
end from the beginning will always have 
the weightiest message to his fellows. There 
never has been a time in the thought of the 
world when the question could be more ap- 
propriately asked: What is the plan of God 
in the human race upon the earth ?—a 
question that Abraham and Moses and the 
prophets asked, but could not answer. That 
there is a plan,and that it is well marked 
out in the Holy Scriptures of both Testa- 
ments, where we should expect to find it, 
cannot, I think, be questioned. Should we 
not now contemplate this transcendent 
problem? Professor Briggs says: ‘‘ The 
Christian church... . under the influence 
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of the Augustinian theology, has been look- 
ing backward end downward instead of up- 
ward and forward. In the doctrine of God 
it has been grubbing in the eternal decrees. 
In the doctrine of man it has been dissect- 
ing the corpse of the first Adam and search 
ing for the germs of the disease of origina) 
sin which slew him and all our race. Ac- 
cordingly religion has been sad, gloomy and 
sour. In the doctrine of Christ it has been 
living in Passion Week, following the sta- 
tions of the cross,and bowing in penitence 
before the crucifix. This a very inadequate 
and one-sided Christianity.” 

2. Sach a work is demanded by the dim 
and meagre views of many of our ministry 
upon this subject. Indeed, some have no’ 
views. In forty years I have heard almost 
no preaching on the Second Coming. 
Others, if we should at all trust some vague 
utterances, hardly seem to feel that it is a 
certainty that there will be a second coming 
of Christ. Is it possible that they remand 
the subject to the mysteries that are past 
finding out? Or is it possible that they 
have fallen in with the views of some think- 
ers in Germany and England, and a few in 
this country, who reach the conclusion that 
the second coming has come and gone long 
ago? There are others who hold almost in- 
excusable views as to the millennial coming 
of the Son of Man; namely, that that com- 
ing is to be afterthe millennium. As well 
might the Jew have supposed that Chris- 
tianity would come first and the Messiah 
afterwards, as for the Christian to suppose 
that the millennium will come first and then 
the Son of Man. It is an illogical and un- 
natural reversing of the divine order of 
things. But, however much this dimness 
of view may be true, it is largely so because 
the mind of the church,and the mind of 
our ministry and our theologians, have not 
been turned to any adequate investigation 
of the subject. Hence the appropriateness 
of my present plea. 

3. A third reason why I hope Bishop 
Foster may be persuaded to give the best of 
his remaining time to the production of a 
work on this subject is because the scholar- 
ship of our church is falling behind the best 
scholarship of the world in its consideration. 
Hitherto the scholarship of Methodism has 
been at the front in the consideration of the 
greater vital truths of religion. But we have 
not begun to wake up on the great questions 
of “the last things.””’ And English scholar- 
ship here is but little in advance of us. One 
reads Marcus Dods, and Dr. James Orr, and 
Prof. Candlish,and Vincent Henry Stanton 
witb an almost provoking disappointment. 
It is different with leading German authors. 
There is profcund satisfaction in reading 
Oehler’s “‘Old Testament Theology,” or the 
Old Testament theology of Dr. Herman 
Schultz, or the still more valuabie work of 
Orelli on the Old Testament prophecy of the 
consummation of God’s kingdom, traced on 
historical lines. And, better still, some will 
think, is the small but massive work of 
Reihm, on the origin and growth of Mes- 
sianic prophecy and its fuifillment in the 
New Testament. If Germany ie the prolific 
soil of nescience when fundamental truth is 
under consideration, in that same soil we 
look for the finest contributions and exposi- 
tions to the same truth. 

Shall not our Methodist scholarship wake 
up? Here isa Klondike they seem to have 
overlooked, but where other scholars are 
finding wonderfully compensating results. 
Methodism is fundamentally right on the 
great subject in the thought of her great 
founder, if but dimly so in the thought of 
her first scholars and theologians. What the 
subject now demands is a calm and scholarly 
survey of a well-poised and masterful mind. 


The whole church and the scholarly world 
will gladly listen to Bishop Foster on so 
grand a theme. 


Rising Sun, Ind. 








THE FAMILY 


“POR THEE” 
LANTA WILSON SMITH. 


When morning lifte the curtain 
To welcome in the day, 

And night’s reluctant shadows 
Gather and roll away, 

I wake with glad thanksgiving 
Another day to see, 

But bid my own petitions wait, 
Till [ have prayed for thee. 


When, morning, noon, or evening, 
My prayer wings up through space, 
God sees upon my inmost heart 
The image of thy face. 
For fear that round thy pathway 
A lurking foe may be, 
I cannot make my own requests 
Till I have prayed for thee. 


Because I know thy sorrow, 
Because | know thy need, 
Because thy patient labor 
Finds no deserving meed; 
Because of heavy burdens 
That only God can see, 
I cannot make my own requests 
Till I have prayed for thee. 


Pheniz, R. I. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful 





Wake in our breasts the living fires, 
The holy faith that warmed our sires! 


— Oliver Wendeli Holmes. 


Let us remember that there is no 
foundation of public liberty but public 
virtue, that there is no method of ob- 
taining God’s protection but adherence 
to His laws. — William E. Channing. 


We throw away whole handfuls of 
time in heedless waste, and suffer no 
compunction; but ifGod .. . take from 
us any expected hours, we burst into 
faithless tears. — James Martineau. 


7. * 

Perhaps that same Being, that could 
with a glance look through the course of 
the Israelitish nation, from the selling 
of Joseph to the coming of the Messiah, 
has designs of mercy on all the nations 
of the earth, through the unparalleled 
blessings which He has bestowed on this 
oncaedh og mee And have not His deal- 

ngs with our beloved country some con- 
nection with the causes which will brin 
forward that happy day, to which a 
who love the Lord Jesus Christ are look- 
ing with earnest prayer? — Mary Lyon. 


We give thy natal day to hope, 
O Country of our love and prayer! 
7 way is down no fatal slope, 
ut up to freer sun and air. 


Tried as by furnace fires, and yet 
By God’s grace only stronger made, 
In future tasks before thee set 
Thou shalt not lack the old-time aid. 
— Whittier. 

For most of June’s happy, growing 
children the joy of sunlit days is not 
that of attainment, but of striving. The 
wise man Knows that what he values and 
enjoys most in this earthly life is often 
rather what he seeks than what he owns. 
... It is strange and beautiful to see 
how the plant’s life is summed up in 
seeking and in giving, as the Ohristian’s 
life should be. Is it a dream of blos- 
som which supports the long growth of 
the wood laurel until some bright June 
day its pink and dimpled corolla opens 
to the light ? If so, that dream’s fulfill- 
ment does not satisty, for it is quite as 
eager to end the blossom that it may 
give its strength to the seed. What we 
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call the climax of the plant’s life, the 
beauty of its blossoming, to the plant’s 
own heart is but a means to an end, and 
that end is the power of gift. hat 
matter if, when this desire of giving is 
accomplished, it seems to bring the plant 
itself no ? Giving itself is good, as 
striving is, which latter is June’s half of 
the great parable of the year. — Congre- 
gationalist. 


Exquisitely beautiful, and unlike any- 
thing we have, is the first white lily just 
expanded in some shallow lagoon where 
the water is leaving it, perfectly fresh 
and pure before the insects have discov- 
ered it. How admirable ite purity! How 
innocently sweet its fragrance! How 
significant that the rich black mud of 
our dead stream produces the water lily! 
Out of that fertile slime spri this 
spotless purity. It is remarkable tbat 
those flowers which are most emblemat- 


ic of purity should grow in the mud. — 
Thoreau. 


o*-s 


Our present Christian civilization is 
the growth of many centuries of fidelity, 
of sacrifice, of blood. The story of the 
struggle for human freedom is a story of 
tears and suffering and martyrdom. 
Every schoolboy knows what it cost the 
colonists to lay the foundations of our 
nation; how bravely they fought, how 
pee Me in maintaining the prin- 
ciples which enter into the Constitution, 
and are the basis of all that is noble in 
our country. Every thread of our flag 
represents a precious cost in loyalty to 
the truth and to the cause of human 
rights. Our Oivil War is not yet too 
distant for many of us to remember the 

rice that was paid in those dark, sad 

ys, on battlefields and in prisons, by 
brave men, to preserve the liberty that 
is so dear to us, and to wipe out the 
shame of human slavery that till then 
had still blotted our escutcheon. Thus 
everything that is noble and good in our 
country comes to us from sacrifice and 
blood somewhere along the past cent- 
uries, and should be sacred to every 
—_ patriotic heart.—J. R. Miller, 


—-  -_  — _ 


THE RIFLE’S LAST WORDS 


A Fourth of July Reminiscence 
MRS. HARRIET A. CHEEVER. 


HE second of Jaly, and hot! Very 
hot! The. flowers hung listless in 
the garden, and the bees droned but 
faintly while moving sluggishly from 
flower to flower. A faint breeze now 
and then just stirred the treetopa, but 
did not reach the lower atmosphere 
where the pitiless sun glared on the 
heated pavement, blinding the eyes and 
rendering men nearly insensible to 
everything but the overpowering heat. 
In a well-furnished office down town 
three or four men from twenty-eight to 
thirty years of age were discussing with 
refreshing animation an anticipated 
sail. 

“Oh, well, if we roast today and to- 
morrow, we can cool off the next day," 
said a bright-faced young man they 
called “‘ Olare.”” His spotless linen, well 
displayed in the burning heat, and his 
jaunty air of good humor, proclaimed 
him one of Nature’s successful favor- 
ites whose outlook into future days was 
as unclouded as the blithe present. His 
fair hair and sunny countenance were 
indeed pleasant to behold, as with care- 
less grace he moved slowly to and fro 
arranging papers in neat bundies, mean- 
time asking and answering questions as 
his associates talked of the outing they 
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had planned for two days later, the glo- 
rious Fourth. 

*“* What about drinks ?”’ asked a hand- 
some man whose clear complexion, 
bright eyes, and fresh appearance would 
naturally have proclaimed him an advo- 
cate of pure water in unstinted supply. 

“T'll see to that!”? The speaker, a 
splendid type of young manhood, had a 
certain dominant ring to his voice, of 
which he was, perhaps, unconscious. 
“T saw Rawson yesterday, and he made 
out a list of light fancy wines he guar- 
anteed wouldn’t harm a mosquito. 
Used as he is to estimating for such oo- 
casions, he told me exactly the quantity 
we should want for a company of 
twenty-four or five.” 

* Well, now, I don’t know about that.” 

**Olare,”’ or Olarence Brandon, had 
thrust his thumbs into the pockets of 
his trousers, with closed palims, and 
stood erect, a meditative look in his 
usually merry eyes. He repeated, “I 
don’t know about that! ” 

* Don’t know about what, man?” 
asked he of the dominant voics. 

**Oh, about those drinks! I’d rather 
sail without them.”’ 

The outspoken assertion, never for a 
moment cowed by the determined voice 
of the other speaker, immediately gave 
rise to a discussion which, carried on 
with perfect good nature, resulted in 
Olare’s yielding apparently to the gen- 
eral opinion, which was that four young 
men jointly owning a fast sailing yacht, 
having invited some twenty acquaint- 
ances to take a sail on the nation’s hol- 
iday, ought to consider what would be to 
the taste or liking of the larger number 
of their guests. 

“T’m not quite reconciled to the idea,’”’ 
Clare maintained; ‘‘ neither shall I run 
counter to all the rest. Now I'll say 
au revoir,” he added, lightly, “for I 
must go at once and unearth my yacht- 
ing suit; and as it is reposing some- 
where in the depths of an attic chest, I 
hope your blessing will go with me, for 
it is truly a delectable day on which to 
explore the upper regions of a house. 
But hereI go. Au revoir again. I shall 
expect to see you tomorrow if I don’t 
melt away entirely.”’ 

But having mounted to the attic, Olar- 
ence Brandon was surprised to find a 
slight current of air stirring the lighter 
articles lying loosely around. A rising 
draught was coursing through the place 
from opposite windows, and glad for a 
brief rest after his hot walk in a place 
offering anything like an occasional waft 
of wind, he sank into an ancient arm- 
chair, chintz-covered, wide-seated, and 
comfortable. Then he looked listlessly 
around. 

The subject of the drinks did not ex- 
actly trouble him. He felt that he was 
sufficiently temperate himself not to be 
a bit harmed should he respond to a 
toast by a sip or two; yet there was a 
kind of smothered tradition in the family 
that some relative—an uncle, he be- 
lieved — had come to grief through a 
single indulgence, and his mother, he 
distinctly remembered, had been almost 
desperately opposed to the use of any 
kind of strong drink. 

Then he fell a-wondering as to the 
possible resuscitation of a fine-looking 
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rifle leaning against a far-off beam in 
the corner. He had noticed that rifle 
before, and wondered vaguely at its 
being relegated to the obscurity of an 
attic while still holding iteelf in such 
brave style. All at once, to his utter 
amazement, the rifle bridied a little, its 
burnished bands caught and reflected a 
slant sunbeam, and a murmur, only half 
articulated at first,soon grew into dis- 
tinct speech: — 

“If you want any doubts solved as to 
the safety of trifling with so-called 
‘fancy drinks,’ listen to me! You've 
just reached a conclusion as to your 
personal security in the matter because 
of general abstinence, but let me tell you 
it 18 the young man who tampers only 
on rare occasions with that deadly stuff 
who oitenest meets with retribution 
swift and sure. I am a mourner to the 
end of my days from just one impetuous 
consent to beard the tempter and dare 
his cursed power. Strange, that mortals 
seem never to learn that many evils and 
dangers need be encountered but once 
to exert complete and final mastery. 

**O Clare! — you see I know the family 
by heart, name by name — you are sitting 
this moment in the very chair—it was 
fresh and quite modern then—in which 
my gallant owner sat the night many 
years ago when planning the next day’s 
pleasure and excursion. He was older than 
you—a man of forty years; a man 
whose stimulating career lay both back 
of and before him; a lawyer like your- 
self, but one whose fame was already 
carrying him with inspiriting haste to 
the topmost rounds of the ladder that is 
never crowded at the summit. 

‘“‘Ahme! I was proud at being even 
one of his smaller possessions. And I 
think he was fond of me. From early 
boyhood he had been something of a 
marksman, and soon could shoot at long 
or short range with unerring skill. 
Never once had I known his firm hand 
to tremble, his keen eye to waver s0 
much as a hairbreadth from the cen- 
tre of the mark. Oh, he was brave, 
bonny, resolute! 

** More than once I listened proudly to 
his outspoken, independent views when 
in company with intelligent associates 
he discussed the right and wrong of cer- 
tain measures debated in Oongress or in 
legislative halls. Who, I thought, so 
fearless as he? —so immovable once he 
had taken his stand? 

“One night a number of gentlemen 
had met in his room to make final ar- 
rangemente concerning a shooting party 
that was to go forth on the morrow — 
the Fourth of July, always so marked a 
day throughout the country, I notice. 
Suddenly an item connected with the 
collation came up, one gentleman re- 
marking that nothing definite had been 
decided upon as to drinks. 

“At that your uncle said he did 
not think it would be necessary to carry 
flasks; they were already being dropped 
by the better class of men, and he for 
one would rather not feel them a ne- 
cessity, or even approved, on a little ex- 
cursion like that. 

“Some remarks, half-bantering, half- 
serious, followed. But what I uneasily 
gleaned was, that a few veiled, stinging 
thrusts were aimed at my master by a 
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man whose manner always was irritating 
and offensive, although he was not grat- 
ified by having the fact made apparent. 

“ After all his friends had gone that 
night, your uncle took me in hand for a 
thorough cleaning, but his brow was 
clouded, and now and then a few words 
escaped him which showed how deeply 
that fellow’s flings had cut, and how 
sharply they rankled. ‘ I’ll say nothing,’ 
my master finally muttered, ‘ but I will 
let him see by my cool refatation of his 
words that since I choose to take a pull 
at a flask, I am really able to do so.’ 

“© Olare! Don’t be impatient at a 
confession of the nervous apprehension 
that seized me. But even insensate 
things are keenly alive to dread because 
of what they have seen or heard. 1 
knew that somewhere in past genera- 
tions there had been those of your 
uncle’s lineage who had debased them- 
selves with drink, and I trembled lest 
my strong, able master was overestimat- 
ing his moral strength in thus daring the 
insidious demon silently Jurking, it might 
be, in his veins. Oould I but then have 
summoned voice, I would have cried out 
in urgent protest. Alas! it was denied 
me. 

“ Have you never read, O Olare, that 
the most loving and loyal of friends have 
sometimes been destined by cruel fate 
to strike the blow or inflict the injury 
that must forever after cause the most 
poignant sorrow and regret? Ah! such 
things are permitted in this strange, not 
easily understood world. 

“It was a goodly party, a sightly 
party, that went merrily forth the next 
day. They talked of the nation’s pros- 
perity, her just laws, her well-sustained 
position as compared with other nations. 
They rejoiced like lords of established 
prestige over the fair outlook for the 
future, and prophesied of the glory to 
come. Then they tried their skill with 
the rifles. It was shooting at a target 
only, for every wild thing was protected 
by the law until the fall of the year. But 
the hand that sent a ball straight at the 
bull’s eye on the distant pole, could send 
it with equal ease straight to the tiny 
heart of a bird. 

“ Before the late lunch all went well. 
When the appetizing collation was 
ready, a few flasks rested on the green. 
A favorite friend quietly offered his to 
my master. He as quietly accepted it. 

‘“** My dear fellow!’ There was re- 
monstrance plainly voiced in the friend’s 
solicitous tones when after a time he 
was surprised and anxious at the long, 
frequent draughts of the rich, fiery 
drink. But the momentary expostula- 
tion ceased there. 

“* T can’t tell in detail the swift misery 
that followed. After the feast it was 
proposed to make a trial of skill-with 
the rifles at a higher range. But I held 
back. Alas! Even a mute, voiceless 
thing needs to learn the risk of resisting 
the will of a man whose brain is misty 
and befogged by the subtle power of 
strong drink. Why, O why, could not I 
cry out, imploring him to rest satisfied 
with what his firm hand had already 
shown of faultless aim, his keen eye of 
clesrest vision ? 

“My involuntary resistance angered 
the man usually of too large a nature to 
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feel provocation at a-moment’s delay; 
but my master had been about to handle 
me in the wrong way, and I sawit. I 
fell from his uncertain grasp back 
against the tree where he had placed 
me. There was an angry clutch, still in 
the wrong place, at my polished side, my 
master tripped — I was never to feel his 
touch again.” 

The rifle relapsed into melancholy si- 
lence; then after a long pause, it spoke 
a few words more: — 

* One thought comforts me. Evena 
usually unconscious thing must carry 
out the law of its construction, and act 
in obedient response to the touch that 
impels it. And, try as I might, I could 
not keep back the tightly fitting ball 
that out from the spiral channels within 
me flew with swift, rotary motion, leav- 
ing empty ite charging chamber. 

‘“* But grief, terror, and unavailing re- 
luctance so affected the action that I 
partly burst asunder as the report rang 
sharply out, and, wounded beyond re- 
pair, never will fateful bali enter my 
muzzle again. I have longed for obliv- 
ion. But if in unrecognized retirement I 
have stood thus long to sound a word of 
warning at last that shall not be in vain, 
I will willingly sink back to silence and 
neglect, and never be heard again.’' 

Something fell heavily to the floor as 
Olarence Brandon started violently and 
opened wide his eyes. A stiff breeze 
was sending cool shoots of air through 
the attic; threatening clouds were chas- 
ing each other across an angry sky, and 
a prolonged boom of thunder further 
heralded an approaching storm. Invol- 
untarily he gazed at the distant corner. 
The old rifle was gone. Orossing to 
where it had stood, Olare saw the broken 
parte upon the floor. 

“ Poor thing! ’? he murmured. “ The 
oblivion for which you have longed shall 
soon be yours.” And thoughtfully pick- 
ing up the remnants he bore them away. 

The next day Olarence Brandon met 
his friends again, the dominant one 
among the rest. 

** Oh! ” he said, suddenly, as if an im- 
portant thought had just occurred to 
him. ‘“ There’s one thing I must ailude 
to again. I wavered yesterday about a 
matter concerning which I am positive 
today. Not fora moment do I wish to 
control the actions of other men, but not 
adime am I willing to contribute for 
wine or anything of the kind toward to- 
morrow’s collation, neither can I con- 
sent to make one of the hosts to place 
before others a temptation I wish to 
steer clear of myself.’’ 

“What do you mean to imply?” 
asked the resolute voice of yesterday. 
** Shall you refuse to join us tomorrow 
if we happen to have wine aboard ? ” 

* T mean just that, my friend. I must 
go as a host if I go at all; and I believe, 
if the truth were known, the desire is 
not prevalent to have strong drink set 
before our guesta. Soda, lemonade and 
coffee make no indifferent list to offer 
any one,”’ 

For a momeni it was Greek and Greok 
—dominant voice, and resolute, opposing 
eye. Unequally matched; the unquail- 
ing eye meant the stronger will behind 
it. 


“* He’s right. Olare’s right,” came an- 
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other firm voice to the rescus. ‘ Let’s 
acknowledge superior judgment when 
we know our man.” 

And so they settled it In the torrid 
heat of a sunny Fourth the party sailed 
gaily away; but when in the afternoon 
the storm of the previous day repeated 
itself, more than twoscore brave men 
stood with clear eyes and unclouded 
brains amidst the plunging, perilous 
speed of the white-winged craft, that 
under the masterful guidance of some of 
their number bore them at last in safety 
to the shore. 

“I’m glad, after all, that we had no 
black spirits aboard,” nobly conceded 
the man whose dominant voice was only 
frank and manly now, as he confessed to 
having felt some nervousness in the 
storm. 

‘I’m afraid if there had been,” an- 
swered the opposing voice of yesterday, 
* our ‘ Sea Bird’ might have known and 
resented it. An unsteady hand would 
illy have managed her in a tempest such 
as this.” 

** An unsteady hand manages with but 
doubtful safety at any time or any- 
where,”’ said Clarence Brandon. 


Newton, Maas. 


‘UNTIL THE DAY BREAK”’ 


A human soul went forth into the night, 
Shutting behind it Death’s mysterious 


door, 
And shaking off with strange, resistless 
might 
The dust that once it wore. 

So swift ites fight, so suddenly it sped — 
As when by skillful hand a bow is bent 
The arrow flies — those watching round 

the bed 
Marked not the way it went. 
Heavy with grief, their 
dimmed eyes 
Saw but the shadow fall,and knew not 


aching, tear- 


when, 
Or in what fair or unfamiliar guise, 
It left the world of men. 
It broke from Sickness, that with iron 
bands 
Had bound it fast for many a grievous 


day; 
And Love itself with its restraining hands 
Might not its course delay. 


Space could not hold it back with fettering 
ars 
Time lost ‘its power, and ceased at last to 


, 
It =, beyond the boundary of the stars, 
nd touched Eternity. 
Out from the house of mourning faintly lit, 
It passed upon its journey all alone; 
So far not even Thought could follow it 
Into those realms unknown. 


cama ~ clear silence of the moonless 
ark, 
Leaving no footprint of the road it trod, 
Straight as an arrow cleaving to its mark, 
The Soul went home to God. 
‘ Alas!’ they cried, “‘ he neversaw the morn, 
But fell asleep outwearied with the 
strife’ — 
Nay, rather, he arose and met the Dawn 
Ot Everlasting Life. 


— CHRISTIAN BURKE, in Pall Mall Maga- 
zine. 


Our Flag 


HE statement that our national emblem 

is fashionably used for yacht and ham- 

mock cushions bas been going the rounds of 

newspapers, with but few to say itmay. A 

young girl who recently gave a yachting 

party rallied her guest of honor,a boyish 

ensign, because he took an uncomfortable 
and isolated seat on the bow. 

* Really,’’ he answered, laughing, ‘I have 
punched the heads of so many sailors for 
getting their heels accidentally mixed up in 
the flag that I cannot sit on it myself.” 

And he was right. The Stars and Stripes 
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are to be raised aloft, to be wrapped around 
dead heroes, to be saluted with pride and 
reverence, not to be made into chair seats, 
nor to drape bargain handkerchiefs, nor to fly 
from the bung of whiskey-barrels. Against 
such common prostitution of our flag, each 
one of us, like the young officer,can make 
personal protest. — Youth’s Companion. 


“IN HIS NAME” 


HE above is the title of an attractive 
little booklet containing an ac- 
count of the life and work of Mary 
Reed, our missionary to the lepers at 
Chandag, Pithoragarh, in the Himalaya 
Mountains. It is written by Miss 
Emily L. Harvey, for several years a 
missionary of the W. F. M.S. in Cawn- 
pore, India. First published five years 
ago, the booklet has been revised and 
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The last chapter in;the booklet, which we 
quote below, and which will be read with 
the keenest interest, is devoted to the 
present state of Miss Reed’s health: — 


‘That Miss Reed has been able to carry on 
so much work proves that she has daily 
physical strength given. The promise ‘ ac- 
cording to thy need’ has been wonderfully 
verified. Notwithstanding her terrible af- 
fliction, she is doing great things for the 
Master. Nor js the fruit of her labors in In- 
dia alone; for where is the heart which has 
not been drawn nearer Christ and constrained 
toa deeper consecration to Him by her sad 
story ? She belongs not to India alone, but 
to the whole Christian world. Probably no 
other missionary has ever gone tothe mission 
field for whom so many prayers have ascend- 
ed to the Throne as have been offered for 
Mary Reed. And they have been answered 
in a deeper, truer sense than we realize, for 

while she has not yet 








MISS REED'’S HOME AT CHANDAG, 


enlarged by Miss Harvey, and is cubei-* 


lished with a lifelike portrait of the de- 
voted woman whose beautiful life isa 
constant inspiration both to missionaries 
and to home workers. Miss Harvey 
says in the preface: ‘‘In the work of 
preparation, we have had the privilege 
of gleaning from many letters concern- 
ing her work and the state of her health, 
written by her own hand to the author, 
as well as to other friends and officers of 
the society which supports ber. We are 
also indebted to the courtesy of the ‘ Mis- 
sion to Lepers in India and the East,’ 
from whose reports and publications we 
have gathered much interesting and re- 
liable information.”’ 

Miss Reed went out to India as a mis- 
sionary of the W. F. M.S. in 1884, la- 
bored in Cawnpore four years, in Gonda 
one year, and returned to the home land 
in 1890, completely broken down in 
health. She underwent a serious surgi- 
cal operation, and while convalescing in 
the hospital in Cincinnati, a peculiar 
spot appeared on her cheek low down 
near the ear. For months, also, she had 
experienced pain and a strange, tingling 
sensation in the forefinger of her right 
hand, and ‘‘ One day the Heavenly Fa- 
ther Himself revealed to her, as in a 
flash, the nature of her disease, and also 
His purpose concerning her.’’ Later, 
eminent physicians confirmed her con- 
viction that she was afflicted with lep- 
rosy. She returned to India in 1891, and 
has ever since labored in the leper asy- 
lum at Chandag, carried on by the “ Mis- 
sion to Lepers in India and the East.” 


been healed outright, 
and feels that no one 
who should see ber at 
times could doubt 
that the disease still 
exists, yet what great - 
er miracle could be 
wrought by an om- 
nipotent God than 
to bring a poor, way- 
ward human soul to 
rest 80 sweetly, so 
confidingly, upon His 
all-sustaining arm, 
without one word of 
murmuring or repin- 
ing, in the midst of 
such furnace fire as 
Mary Reed has stood 
in for all these years! 
ls it not a greater 
manifestation of His 
power than it would 
be to heal the body ? 
Surely, it is easier for God to mold this 
plastic and perishable clay than to fashion 
the soul;fand He has chosen to perform the 
greater miracle'of|holding His child thus pa- 
tient)y, even triumphantly and gloriously, 
con fiding:and{resting in Him. He has tried 
her and hers{by the, most crucial tests possi- 
ble to bring|to{bearjupon a human being! ln 
it all there hasi{been unprecedented submis- 
sion, whilegher faith has been and still is 
unwavering. Shall our faith weaken be- 
cause, instead ofjgranting literally our re- 
quests,|He basjin His infinite wisdom seen 
fit to perform thisigreater miracle ? 
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“*In spite of[many broken dreams, 
This have I truly learned to say: 
The-prayers I thougbt unanswered once, 
Were answered in God’s own best way.’ 


“She writes that the disease is so far stayed 
that, for practical purposes, in permitting 
her to continue her work, it is equivalent to 


\a cure. She believes it to be holden by His 


powerful hand as only the touch of the Di- 
vine can hold in’abeyance the dread malady; 
and while she is conscious that the disease is 
still in her;system, she is able, with that oth- 
er great apostie of God, to say, ‘ His grace is 
sufficient,’ and does most gladly glory in her 
infirmities until such time as He shall see fit 
to completejHis work; and adds, ‘ Thanks be 
unte God which always causeth me to tri- 
umph in Christ. I know that “ it is God that 
worketh in me both to will and to do of His 
good pleasure.” Iam confident of this very 
thing that “‘He which hath begun a good 
work will perform it.”’ With this confi- 
dence that He will finish the work He is do- 
ing in ways past finding out, she can always 
say, ‘ Let Him do what seemeth to Him good. 
He crowneth my life with loving-kindness 
and tender mercies.’ Thus constantly, in 
every letter, she gives testimony to the all- 
tufficient grace, and is able always to say: 
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‘I neither fret nor fear.’ One says in refer- 
ence to her case, ‘ The Bible does not contain 
a stronger testimony than hers.’ She has 
found ‘ a way in the wilderness and rivers in 
the desert’ and ‘ in quietness and in confi- 
dence is her strength; this also cometh from 
the Lord of hosts which is wonderful in coun- 
sel and excellent in working.’ ”’ 


‘“‘In His Name” can be obtained at 
the various depots of W. F. M. 8. sup- 
plies, and also of Miss Emily L. Harvey, 
19 Wesley St., Newton, Mass. The price 
is ten cents. 





MRS. WINTHROP’S BIRTHDAY 
GIFT 
ANNA BREED. 


66 ND this is my birthday! ’’ exclaimed 

Mrs. Winthrop, as she stood on 
the veranda gazing out into her beautiful 
garden, on a perfect June morning. 

“And I hope this year may bring you 
many blessings and the privilege of making 
your life a blessing to others, my dear wife,” 
said her husband, who was standing beside 
her. 

Just then Julian and Alice and Howard 
came bounding over the steps shouting, ‘“‘O 
mamma! Waita minute, and you will see 
the splendid present papa has for you! ”’ 

In a few moments Jobn, the faithful man- 
servant, came up the walk leading a hand- 
some pair of jet black horses harnessed in an 
elegant family carriage. 

‘There, mamma!” exclaimed little How- 
ard. ‘“ What do you think of this present ?” 

Mrs. Winthrop turned to her husband. 
“Is it true, George, that this splendid gift is 
for me?” 

“Yes, Agnes. 1 have hoped for years to 
present it to you on your birthday, and it is 
a great delight to me that now I can afford 
to give it to you.” 

“ Well, I don’t know how to thank you, 
dear,” answered Mrs. Winthrop. ‘“ How 
much bappiness it will bring you and the 
children and me! ” 

“Jump in, mamma,” said Julian. ‘‘ We 
are going to ride down to the factory with 
papa.” 

And a merry ride this happy family en- 
joyed as the fine horses traveled rapidly 
over the road. 

After the children had gone to school and 
the household work for the early morning 
had been completed, Mrs. Winthrop sat 
down to rest and read in the library. She 
could hardly keep from thinking of her fine 
birthday gift, and, as she considered how 
much enjoyment it would bring her family, 
the thought flashed into her mind: ‘* And 
how much happiness it might bring to 
others!” 

“ Yes,” she exclaimed, “it shall bring en- 
joyment to others! 1 will plan two after- 
noons every week to give a ride to those who 
seldom enjoy one. I will take our minister 
and his family next Monday afternoon, and 
dear old Dr. Ward and his wife Thursday. 
The following week I will invite George’s 
bookkeeper and her mother, and John, our 
faithful servant, and his family shall have 
the carriage one afternoon. ‘The week after, 
I will ask Mrs. Howard, who has just re- 
turned from the hospital, and Saturday the 
children’s school-teachers shal! go.’’ 

And such a pleasant ride the minister and 
his family enjoyed! Dr. Ward, the dear old 
superannuated minister, and his wife were a 
great blessing to Mrs. Winthrop. As she 
left them at their home she said, ‘It has 
helped me so much, dear Dr. Ward, to talk 
with you and your wife. Your serene, char- 
itable living is a benediction to those of us 
who are younger.” Mr. Winthrop’s book- 
keeper and her mother were so grateful for 
an afternoon’s enjoyment that Mrs. Win- 

throp assured them she would invite them 
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again soon. John, the family servant, and 
his wife and children said they had never 
known such a good time. Mrs. Howard 
found the air of the country wonderfully in- 
vigorating, and the children’s school-teach- 
ers told Mrs. Winthrop she was the first 
parent who had ever planned an outing for 
them. 

And so the month of June closed. 

“George,” said Mrs. Winthrop, ‘‘I have 
been able to give pleasure to sixteen differ- 
ent psople this month, in the six rides I have 
planned, and I don’t see why we have not 
had all the enjoyment we needed from the 
carriage and horses.”’ 

“Yes, my dear,’”’ answered her husband, 
‘asa family we have surely had delightful 
drives, andlam greatly rejoiced to think 
how many, beside ourselves, have been made 
happy by your birthday gift. How much 
pleasure might be given others, this summer, 
if women who have carriages and horses 
would only adopt your plan.” 

Lynn, Mass. 

BOYS AND GIRLS 


ROY AND UNCLE TOM 


A Fourth of July Story 
EMMA ©. DOWD. 


OY walked proudly down the street, 
visions of rockets and crackers 
and wonderful new fireworks dancing 
through his mind. For did not his right 
hand cover the silver treasure which 
was to buy all these delights? Only an 
hour before, Uncle Tom had taken a 
half-dollar from his pocket, saying, 
‘*There, Roy, make the most of that for 
the Fourth!’ The boy had never had 
so much money to spend at once, and it 
was to him untold riches. Oh, he would 
have such fun! Then he was brought to 
a sudden realization that there was 
something in the world besides fire- 
crackers and fun, for right before him 
was a boy smaller than himself whose 
eyes were red with tears and whose thin, 
white face wore a look of despair. 

‘* What’s the matter ?’’ asked Roy. 

“T’ve lost my money!” wailed the 
child, and his tears broke out afresh. 

** How did you lose it?” 

** Guess — there was a hole —in my — 
pocket. Now mother can’t — have any 
meat — oh, dear!” 

‘“Hasn’t your 
money ?”’ 

Roy was becoming interested. 

Little by little he gained the boy’s 
story. They were very poor; his mother 
was sick, and the doctor had said that 
she must eat beefsteak instead of the 
corn- meal mush which for days had been 
almost their only food; he had earned a 
quarter by piling up wood and running 
errands, and he had been on his way to 
buy a loaf of bread and some meat when 
he had discovered his loss. 

Again through Roy’s mind flashed 
visions of fireworks, brilliant and en- 
trancing ; then, ashamed of his selfish- 
ness, he said, bravely : — 

“T have some money, and I’ll buy the 
steak and bread.”’ 

He was a bit disappointed at the boy’s 
seeming lack of gratitude, for he said 
little, following him in a silent, dazed 
fashion. 

Roy often went to the market to order 
meat for his mother, so the clerk knew 
him well. 


mother any more 
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“IT want some beefsteak,’’ Roy said, 
importantly. 

“Same as usual — porter house, short 
cut?’ asked the man, sharpening his big 
knife. 

Roy had no knowledge of meats or 
prices, so he said glibly, “* Yes, sir.” 

When he was handed the package he 
inquired, with assumed carelessness, 
“How much ?”’ adding the explanation : 
“Pll pay for it; it is for — somebody 
else.” 

** Forty cents.” 

Roy started. The boy had said that 
fifteen cents of his lost quarter was for 
meat, and it had not occurred to him 
that there was any difference in steaks, 
either in weight or quality. But he faced 
the situation like a man, and handed out 
his half-dollar. 

The bread having been procured, Roy’s 
pocket was empty of silver, but the 
tearful thanks of his little companion, 
who had now recovered his speech, more 
than repaid him for his loss. 

When Mrs. Kellogg heard her boy’s 
story she packed a basket of food, and 
with Roy as her guide started for the 
sick woman’s home. 

Never had Roy looked upon such 
destitution, and his was so sympathetic 
a nature that in the days which inter- 
venued before the Fourth he gave far 
more thought to poor, sick Mrs, Davis 
and her little Rollin than to the missed 
fireworks. 

When the holiday came, and Roy saw 
his playmates with their ample supply 
of crackers, he could not help a wee 
regret now and then; but he would 
thrust it aside as altogether unworthy of 
a boy of his age and aims. 


On the afternoon of the Fourth Uncle 
Tom went to work in the front yard in 
what seemed to Roy a very mysterious 
fashion. Questions availed nothing, but 
at last his uncle suggested that neighbors 
and friends, including Rollin Davis, be 
invited to spend the evening on their 
piazza, adding with a very grave face 
that it would be a good place from which 
to view the down-town rockets. 

Roy now felt sure that bis uncle was 
planning a surprise in the way of fire- 
works, and he ran off in high glee. 

lt was a merry company that gathered 
at the Kellogg home after dusk. Roy 
was right in regard to Uncle Tom’s sur- 
prise, only the display so far outran his 
expectations that he was in an ecstasy 
of joy all the evening. When the last 
star of the last rocket had burned itself 
out, and the last balloon had sailed away 
into the night, Roy and Rollin served 
the party with cake and ice-cream. 

And while the guests were saying to 
one another, ‘‘ So delightful an ending to 
the day!’ Roy was thinking: ‘‘ Whata 
splendid man Uncle Tom is!” And 
through Uncle Tom's mind was running: 
Mb am glad that Roy is so unselfish a 

y. 


Meriden, Conn. 


— Rev. Mr. Chase, of Rockland, Me., 
recently prepared an address for his Sunday- 
school scholars. His subject was “A Wicked 
and a Good Heart,’’ and to make it more 
interesting to the children he had drawn on 
a blackboard two figures of a heart joined 
together. One was merely an outline drawn 
with white chalk, the surface appearing 
black. This was to represent a bad heart. 
The other figure, filled in with chalk, repre- 
sented a clean, white heart. ‘‘ Now,” said 
Mr, Chase, pointing to the drawing, “can 
any of you children tell me what itis?” A 
little five-year-old boy raised his hand. The 
minister nodded encouragingly. ‘Speak up 
loud,” he said, “‘ and tell us what it is.”” The 


little fellow shouted out: ‘It’s atermarter! ”’ 
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OUR: BOOK TABLE 





Farthest North. Being the Record of a Voyage 
of Exploration of the Saip “ Fram," 1893-96, and of 
a Fifteen Months’ Sleigh Journe by Dr. Nansen 
and Lieut. Juhansen. By Dr. idtjof Nansen. 
With an Appendix by Otto Sverdrup, Captain of 
the Fram.” Iliustrated. Harper & Brothers: 
New York and London. Price, $3. 


The Harpers have brought out a very de- 
sirable and beautiful edition, in one volume, 
of Dr. Nansen’s famous book, “ Farthest 
North.” This welcome, popular edition is 
printed from new plates, and contains Dr. 
Nansen’s own complete narrative and the 
full record of -Captain Sverdrup as found in 
the Library Edition. The difference in cost 
will place this standard work in the posses- 
sion of many to whom the other edition was 
an unattainable luxury. 

The Attractive Christ; and Other Sermons. By 


Rubert Stuart MacArthur. American Baptist Pub- 
lication Bociety: Philadelphia. 


This is a collection of twenty powerful 
Gospel sermons, most of which were preached 
in the Calvary Baptist Church, New York, 
on consecutive Sunday mornings during the 
last few months of 1897. The book is pecul- 
jarly adapted for devotional uses and for 
Sabbath reading. Each sermon is a strong 
plea for the reception and retention of “ the 
attractive Christ,’’the glory of whose pres- 
ence is the supreme joy and happiness of life. 
Peal and 1D” pastor of Piret M. B.Charch, Olove- 

land, Ohio, Author of “ Christ and His Friends,” 


etc. Funk & Wagnalis Co.: New York and London. 
Price, $1.50. 


This volume contains thirty-two sermons 
which were preached in the First M. E. 
Courch, Cleveland, O., during January, 1898, 
in a series of evangelistic meetings. In the 
white heat of revival these radiant messages 
were forged. The themes had been chosen 
two years before, and the thoughts had been 
gathering force. The blessing of God made 
them at that time the turning-points to sal- 
vation for many hearers. They are issued 
now in printed form, with confidence and 
hope that they may thus have a wider mis- 
sion. 

Boston Neighbors. In Town and Out. By Agnes 


Blake vor. G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New York and 
London. The Knickerbocker Press. 


Eight short stories, fresh, crisp and orig- 
inal, have bsen collected in this book, some 
of which have already appeared in the 
Century and the New England Magazine. 
Modern life, its shams and follies, are enter- 
tainingly laid bare by the author, whose 
refreshing humor and brisk style take off 
the cutting edge of realism. Boston people 
are supposed to be the studies for these vivid 
pen pictures, but one can imagine human 
nature to be exactly the same in other scenes 
than those which give local effect to the 
stories. At least, Bostonians need not fear 
that these conditions are indigenous only to 
its soil, but can afford to smile at its own 
expense with readers far and wide at the 
bright and interesting characterizations. 
The Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 

Nov., 1897, to April, 1898. The Century Uo.: New 

York. Macmillan & Co., Ltd.: London. 

The ever welcome bound volume of the 
Century comes to us in the usual handsome 
gold binding, suggestive of the rich mine 
within. The valuable list of contents shows 
that the Oentury has not abated a jot from 
the high standard of excellence which places 
it at the front rank of contemporary period- 
icals. 

The Panacea for Poverty; and Other Sermons. 

By Rev. Madison ©. Peters, D. D., Author of ‘‘ The 

Great Hereafter,” “Sanctified Spice,” “ Empt 


pty 
Pews,” etc. Wilbur B. Ketcham: 7 and 9 West 18th 
St., New York. Price, $1. 


A dozen timely and able discourses on 
timely topics, preached during the past 
winter, have been brought together in a 
permanent book form. Each one of the 
sermons touches a vital question and brings 
to bear apt illustration, incontrovertible 
statistics, and powerful reasoning on the 
subject in hand. Temperance, patriotism, 
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peace, profanity, generosity, salvation, the 
Jew, wealth, applied Caristianity, are among 
the topics ably discussed. It will be a pleas- 
ant thought to the possessors of this volume 
that in securing it they have not only the 
personal benefit derived from its perusal, but 
also the satisfaction of aiding the work of a 
deserving institution—the Bloomingdale 
Church, Boulevard and West 68th St., New 
York, for which purpose the book is printed. 





Magazines 





— Acharacteristic paper from the prac- 
ticed pen of W.T. Stead, of the Review of 
Reviews, on “‘ Russia and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Long Spoon,” heads the list of Contempo- 
rary Review articles for June. It is sufficient 
to say it is in Mr. Stead’s best manner, and 
is delightful reading. ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone’s 
Theology,” by his friend, G. W. E. Russell, 
gives a most interesting glimpse of the great 
statesman’s inner life not otherwhere ob- 
tained. It shows how little real grandeur of 
character has need to fear from the closest 
and minutest inspection. In the article, “‘ Is 
Evangelicaliém Declining?’’ Dr. Guinness 
Rogers, of London, replies very effectively to 
the article of Richard Heath in the May 
number of the Review on the same subject. 
The tender spirit of modern philanthropy 
finds a voice in Mrs. Amos Sheldon’s “ Prison 
Treatment of Women.” “ Our Policy in the 
Far East,” “‘ A Visit to the Philippines,” and 
especially ‘‘ The Ruin of Spain,” by Dr. E. I. 
Dillon, are timely and exceedingly readable 
articles. For freshness of its themes and abil- 
ity of treatment this magazine holds a fore- 
most place. (Leonard Scott Publication Co.: 
New York.) 


—— The June Bookman is, as usual, brim- 
ful of the freshest and latest literary intelli- 
gence. Portraits appear of Kassandra Viva- 
ria, Norman Hapgood, Egerton Castle, Rob- 
ert Herrick, Grover Flint, F. Hopkinson 
Smith, and “Captain Joe.” Edwin D. 
Lambright, Herbert Miiller Hopkins, Rich- 
ard Burton,and Frederick Fairchild Sher- 
man furnish poems,and there are interest- 
ing contributions upon “ Thomas Sargeant 
Perry,” ‘‘ An Interesting Manuscript Find,” 
‘* James Payn,”’ and “‘ About the War.” The 
* Reviews of New Books ” keep one in touch 
with the best in recent literature. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.: New York.) 


—— The Missionary Review of the World 
for June is a strong and inspiring number. 
Dr. Pierson, the editor-in-chief, writes in 
this issue, as his leader, upon “‘ The Stimula- 
tion of Missionary Zeal.”’ An illustrated 
article on ‘‘ The New Hebrides — Past, Pres- 
ent and Future,” is particularly interesting 
and instructive. Another equally pertinent 
contribution is entitled, “ Impressions of 
Alaska and its Missions.” ‘ Hawaii and the 


Missionaries” is sympathetically treated, 
with the presentation of a life-like portrait ot | 


Rev. Titus Coan. The other departments are | 


well sustained. 
New York.) 


(Funk & Wagnalls Co.: 


Literary Notes 





—— Dr. A. Conan Doyle, the novelist, has 
turned poet also. A book of verse by him, 
called ‘Songs of Action,’ is about to be 
issued. 


—— Frank R. Stockton, in Harper’s Week- 
ly of July 1, will begin a new romance, en- 
titled, ‘‘ The Associated Hermits.” it is said 
to be written somewhat in the style of 
‘ Rudder Grange.” 


—— Captain Charles King, a name well 
known to readers of military novels, is now 
no longer a proper appellation, since Presi- 


j 


} 
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dent McKinley has made this favorite au- 
thor a Brigadier-General. 


—— Mr. George W. Cable is having a most 
enthusiastic reception in England. He is 
giving readings from his works and also oc- 
casionally making speeches on public occa- 
sions. 

— Rene Bazin’s novel, ‘‘ With All Her 
Heart,’’ Paul Bourget’s ‘‘ Sketches,” Pierre 
Loti’s “Spanish Sketches,” and now Neil 
Munuro’s stirring story, “ Joho Splendid,” 
make a remarkable assemblage of serial, 
copyright attractions for a single year of the 
Living Age. This is a list scarcely excelled 
by any of the first-class magazines. 


— Anthony Hope’s ‘“‘The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” heretofore published in the Buck- 
ram Series by Henry Hoit & Co., has passed 
through its forty-sixth edition in that form. 
On July 1 there will appear in new form an- 
other edition of this romance, uniform with 
Mr. Hope’s late work, ‘* Rupsrt of Hentzsu,”’ 
which has lately appeared as a serial in Mc- 
Olure’s Magazine, and will then be presented 
for the first time in book form. Both these 
books will be elaborately illustrated by C. D. 
Gibson. 


— During his recent sojourn in Italy, 
says Literature, Mr. George Gissing visited 
various places so little known to the tourist 
community that the inhabitants told him 
that they had never seen an Englishman be- 
fore. He contemplates embodying the re- 
sults of his investigations in a volume on the 
** Cities of Magna Grecia.” In the mean- 
time, Mr. Gissing is leaving London perma- 
nently to reside in Worcestershire. 


—— The Critic states: “‘ Elmwood is saved, 
and the home of James Russell Lowell will 
be turned into a memorial park. The enthu- 
siastic men and women who had the matter 
in hand bad to raise a good many thousand 
dollars within a given time,and the money 
came in so slowly that they were in despair; 
but pow they have the full amount and a 
little over.” 


—— An enlarged edition of Mr. Justin Mc- 
Carthy’s “‘ Life of Gladstone ” will be pub- 
lished immediately by the Macmillan Co. 
The revision has been very complete, and 
important chapters have been added. The 
biography will present Mr. Gladstone’s career 
to the day of his death, and contain an ac- 
count of his funeral in Westminster Abbey. 


—— An importent change in the publish- 
ing trade in this city is the sale by Messrs. 
Roberts Bros. of all their business to Messrs. 


Little. Brown & Co., a their editions 
ot Balzac and Moliére. essrs. Estes & Lau- 
riat also have divided into two new firms — 
Messrs. Dana Estes & Co., and the Charles E. 
Lauriat Co. Each of the two firms thus af- 
fected has had a high reputation, and Messrs. 
Roberts Bros. has existed for fifty years. — 
Congregationalist. 


“Back 
it Goes” 


Iam emphatic in my orders 
to my grocer for Cleveland’s 
baking powder. If he sends 
anything else but Cleveland's 
back it goes, and he knows It. 
Urs. L. C°P. 
Right,—Grocers make 
Profit om®Cleveland's bakin 
powder; if they urge someth 


@ise, they want more than a 
profit at your expense. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 





Third Quarter Lesson Il 


SUNDAY, JULY 10, 1898. 
1 KinGs 17: 1-16. 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S.N. 
ELIJAH THE PROPHET 


1 Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT : And the barrel of meal wasted 
not, neither did the cruse of otl fatl, according to the word 
of the Lord, —1 Kings 17: 16. 

2. DATE: Uncertain: B. C. 910 (or B. OC. 867). 

$8. PLACES: Gilead, east of the Jordan; Samaria, 
the capital of Israel; Cherith,a brook or wady, not 
far from the Jordan ; Zarephath, a Zidonian town or 
city. 


4. HOME READINGS: Monday—i1 Kings 16: 
25-33. (wesday — 1 Kings 17:1-7. Wednesday 1 Kings 
17: 8-16 Thursday —1 Kings 17: 17-24. Friday — 
1 Kings 18: 1-16. Saturday — James 5: 13-20. Sun- 
day Psalm 37: 12-24, 


Il Introductory 


Ahab had been for ten years on the 
throne. The wicked purpose of his 
queen, Jezebel, had been aceomplished. 
Baal-worship was firmly established in 
Israel. Those who refused to conform, 
who remained loyal to Jehovah, had 
been driven into exile — all but a rem- 
nant, who, clad in sheepskins and goat- 
skins, ‘* wandered in deserts and mount- 
ains and caves of the earth,’ “ being 
destitute, afflicted, tormented.”’ But in 
this hour of idolatrous triumph there 
came an unexpected and startling check. 
Out of Gilead, east of the Jordan, sud- 
denly appeared the greatest of the proph- 
ets since Moses’ time — Elijah the Tish- 
bite. There is no hint of his parentage. 
Without warning or apology he stood 
before Ahab, and declared, by the life of 
the Lord God of Israel, that there should 
be neither rain nor dew in the land 
henceforth but according to his word. 
The judgment having been pronounced, 
the prophet disappeared as abruptly as 
he came, finding a temporary retreat, by 
Divine direction, in the secluded thickets 
of the brook Cherith, not far from the 
Jordan, drinking of its waters and fed 
by the ravens who neglected not to bring 
him his portion of bread and of flesh at 
break of day and at fall of night. The 
brook dried up at length, and then, in 
obedience to a new direction from his 
unseen Provider and Guide, Elijah went 
to Zarephath, beyond the confines of Is- 
rael, in the territory of the Zidonians — 
the very home of the Pheenician idolatry. 
There, he was assured, a widow had been 
commanded to sustainhim. And when 
he reached the gate of the city, weary, 
thirsty, faint with hunger, he found her 
— and his quest must have seemed like 
mockery when he first beheld her — 
gaunt, hollow-eyed, feebly picking ap a 
few sticks to cook her last cake for her 
son and for herself, ere she gave up the 
bitter struggle for bread and lay down to 
die. Nothing but a handful of meal in 
the jar, and a little oil in the cruse — 
that was all she had, she told the proph- 
et, confirming it with an oath in the 
name of the living God whose servant 
she recognized before her. A worthy 
antetype ofgthat Syrophenician woman 
whose faith our Lord so highly com- 
mended, this trustful widow believed 
sufficiently in the prophet’s word to 
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make for him the cake in the assurance 
that the cruse should not fail nor the jar 
waste until the Lord should send rain 
upon the earth. And her faith did not 
miss its reward. In succoring Elijah, she 
succored also her son and herself. 


Ill Expository 


1. Eljjah. — His very name was a protest 
against the prevailing idolatry — ‘* My God 
is Jehovah.” The Tishbite — signifying 
that his birthplace or residence was in an 
unknown Tishbi or Thisbe, in Gilead. Of 
the inhabitants (R. V., “ sojourners ”’) of 
Gilead — the rugged region east of the Jor- 
dan, between Bashan on the north and Moab 
on the south. Its people then, as now, were 
of the Bedouin type, wild, uncultivated, no- 
madic. Everything about Elijah — his style 
of dress and food, the fleetness of his move- 
ments, his boldness of speech, his disdain of 
personal comfort — bespoke his Gileadite 
origin. Said unto Ahab — the king of Is- 
rael. Jeroboam, the first king of the ten 
tribes, after a disastrous reign of twenty- 
four yeara, had been succeeded by Omri, who 
practiced the idolatries of his predecessor. 
Ahab, the present ruler, was the son of Omri, 
and had now been on the throne ten years. 
He had married tae infamous Jezebel of Tyre 
—‘“*a woman in whom, with the reckless 
and licentious habits of an Oriental queen, 
were united tbe fiercest and sternest quali- 
ties inherent in the old Semitic race ” (Stan- 
ley). As the Lord God of Israel liveth. — 
Few dared to breathe that holy name, so 
cruel and unrelenting had been the persecu- 
tion instituted by Jezebel. Before whom I 
stand. — He lives, and 1 am His servant; He 
is Israel’s God still, though Israel has for- 
saken Him and gone after Baal; and in His 
name, and because He lives, I affirm, etc. 
James (5: 17, 18) tells us that this judgment 
of drought which he announced to Ahab was 
granted in answer to prayer. Shall not be 
dew nor rain — not absolutely none, but a 
sufficient suspension of both to bring on 
slowly but surely that most dreaded of Hast- 
ern calamities — drought. These years. — 
It lasted three and a half years. But accord- 
ing to ny word. — The judgment was to be 
punitive, reformatory, instructive; and its 


duration was to be limited by its effect. The 


people were to be punished for their apos- 
tacy, brought back by penitence to Jehovah 
if possible, and taught that the powers of 
nature were under the control not of Baal, 
but of the living God whom they had re- 
jected. ‘‘ Since Baal was worshiped conspic- 
uously as the generating Nature-power, so 
was the impending drought and barrenness 
a tangible proof of the impotence and nulli- 
ty of this idol ” (Pulpit Commentary). 


The fertility of Palestine is entirely dependent 
upon the regularity and copiousness of the rains, 
and, during the long intervals between them, upon 
the heavy dews. Hence both dew and raia are fre- 
quently employed in the Scriptures as emblems of 
blessing (Deut. 33: 28; Psa. 72:6); and the cessation 
of them is treated as a great misfortune (2 Sam. 1: 21; 
Isa. 6: 6) (Todd). —— Drought was one of the punish- 
ments threatened by the law, if Israel forsook Jeho- 
vah and turned after other gods (see Deut. 11: 17; 
28: 23; Lev. 26: 18, etc.) (Rawlinson). 


2-4. The word of the Lord came unto 
him. — He had evidently obeyed a Divine 
direction in warning Ahab; his subsequent 
movements were also divinely ordered. Get 
thee hence . . . eastward. — He was to dis- 
appear utterly, during the period of punish- 
ment, both to avoid the wrath of the king 
and the importunities of the people. The 
brook Cherith. — This ‘“ brook,’’ or wady, 
is utterly unknown. It was “in front of ” 
the Jordan, but on which side cannot be de- 
terrained. Commanded the ravens to feed 
thee. — Evidently Elijah himself, while act- 
ing as God’s messenger and mouthpiece, was 
to be himself under training. To be required 
to hide himsel! in a gorge, and trust to hav- 
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ing his table supplied by birds of the air who 
would be commitsioned to feed him, must 
have been a serious test for his faith. 


5-7. He went and did, etc. — the obedi- 
ence of an unquestioning faith. Ravens 
brought him bread and flesh .. . morn- 
ing ... evening —their own movements, 
their own voracious appetites, held in check 
by a power Divine. Elijah received his daily 
supply,and no more; there was no store- 
house for the morrow save the Divine prom- 
ise, and he doubtless learned to take no 
thought for the morrow. The imagination 
can easily call up the figure of the stern 
Bedouin prophet, restricted to his temporary 
hermitage in the dense thicket of the wady, 
unseen of men, alone with God, rising in the 
morning to find the birds alighting near him 
with bread and meat in their bills, brought 
he knew not whence, and not forgetting him 
at nightfall after the hot, sultry day. After 
a while the brook dried up. — His predic- 
tion was being terribly fulfilled, and the ef- 
fect of it was coming home to himsel! now. 
He had drank of the waters daily for above 
six months (1 Kings 18:1; Luke 4: 25; Jas. 
5: 17), but the brook had narrowed toa tiny 
streamlet, and finally had dried up entirely 
— astrong temptation, doubtless, to distrust 
his unseen Provider. 


Various attempts have been made to get rid of the 
miracle. Some scholars have claimed that the word 
which is rendered “ravens” means also “ mer- 
chants,” and is so transiated in other places. 
Their idea is, that Elijah was fed by traveling com- 
panies of merchants, who passed by his hidiog- 
place. Others,and among them no less an author- 
ity than Jerome, have held that there was a town 
near by, called Orbo, or Oreb, whose inhabitante, the 
Orebim (which is the word rendered “ ravens "’), fed 
the prophet. Jerome seems to speak of the town as 
if it were known to him. But the best scholars gen- 
erally take the story as it stands, and understand 
that it speaks of ravens (Todd). 

8,9. Word of the Lord came to him. — 
He waited till it came. He did not in his 
forebodings of the pangs of thirst, emerge 
from his hiding-place to flee to the Jordan or 
anywhere else. He did not try to take care 
of himself. God had bidden him abide at 
Uherith, and God would and did relieve him 
at the right time. Arise, get thee to Zare- 
phath. . . dwell there — not to an Israelite, 
but toa heathen, city; toa city “ whicb be- 
longeth to Zidon; ” on the road between Tyre 
and Sidon; in the kingdom of Ethvaal, in 
the home of Jezebel. God could take care of 
bim there; in truth, he was probably safer 
there than anywhere else, for in the search 
that was made for him, it probably never oc- 
curred to Ahab to look for this anti- Baal 
prophet amid the very shrines of Baal. Com- 
manded a widow woman to sustain thee 
—appointed, rather than expressly com- 
manded (see verse 12). Elijah’s faith must 
have been indeed strong, as he crossed the 
heathen frontier, and reflected that his sus- 
tenance was to be expected from an unknown 
fellow- mortal, and she a woman and a widow 
at that. 

As Christ tells His unbelieving contemporaries to 
their shame (Luke 4: 25, 26), Elijah was not sent to 
this widow in order that he might be safely hidden 
at her house... but because of her faith, namely, 
to strengthen and increase it he was sent to her, 
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and not to one of the many widows in Israel, many 
of whom would also have received the prophet, if 
they had been rescued by him from the pressure of 
the famine (Keil). 


10. He arose and went — quenching his 
own doubts, if he had any, in implicit obe- 
dience. Came to the gate — on the south of 
the ancient city, according to tradition. 
“ The Crusaders built a small chapel over the 
reputed spot of the widow's house ” (Terry). 
Behold, the (R. V.,“‘a”’) widow woman... 
gathering sticks — a sorry prospect for the 
famished prophet, when his eyes, by some 
divine instinct, rested upon this pinched, 
starving woman, picking up “ two sticks ” 
to cook the last meal she expected to eat on 
earth. Fetch me... water—a request, 
probably, by which he could determine 
whether he was addressing the appointed 
woman or not; her compliance and subse- 
quent talk showed him that he was not mis- 
taken. 

It was in compassion to the low estate of His 
handmaiden, that God sent the prophet to ber, not 
to beg of her, but to board with her, and he would 
pay well for his table (M. Henry). 


11,12. As she was going. — Apparently 
there was no pressing lack of water here; 
only of food. Bring. . .a morsel of bread 
—a further appeal to her hospitality, and 
providentially calculated to evoke a confes- 
sion of her extreme poverty, her widowhood, 
and her knowledge of Jehovah. As the Lord 
thy God liveth. — She does not invoke Baal 
or Astarte in her asseverations. Undoubted- 
ly she knew well the God of Israel, and recog- 
nized the speaker as ‘“‘a man of God.” Bahr 
thinks it *‘ not impossible that she was an 
Israelite by birth who had been married toa 
Pbenician.” 1 have not a cake — not even 
the thin cakes, or flat loaves, “‘three of 
which were allowed for each person for one 
meal (Luke 11:5) ”’ (Todd). The failure of 
the crops in Israel in consequence of the 
drought, was felt in Phcenicia also, which 
looked to Israel as its granary. Handful of 
meal, — Her “ jar” (rather than “ barrel ’’) 
of corn mea! had dwindled to a mere hand- 
ful. Oll — olive oll, used aa we use butter. 
Cruse — thin-necked bottles or jars, some- 
times provided like a pitcher with bandle 
and spout. Dress it for me and my son. — 
There was not enough for two, for one even; 
and how could she provide forthree? She 
had reached the verge of starvation. She 
had saved and pinched to the last, and now 
had come to tbe last. This son, according to 
tradition, grew up to be the prophet Jonah, 
and was in his youth the attendant of Elijah. 


13-16. Fear not. The prophet’s heart was 
not dismayed. The assurance had been given 
him that the widow’s supply should not fail. 
He would inspire now this fainting, disheart- 
ened woman with the same certainty. Make 
me therefore a little cake first, etc. — a test 
of faith for the widow, not a sign of selfish- 
ness on the part of the prophet. Use your 
last visible remnant for me; and depend on 
my prediction that you and yourson shall 
be fed. Thus saith the Lord — whose word 
never failed. Meal shall not waste — an 
antetype of the multiplication of the loaves 
and fishes under the Saviour’s touch. Until 
... the Lord sendeth rain. — The miracle 
was to continue as long as needed. She went 
and did. — Her obedience showed her faith. 
Did eat many days — the reward of her 
faith and piety. Barrel of meal wasted not. 
— They never got tothe bottom of the meal 
jar; they could never empty the oil cruse — 
simply because God had so spoken. 


What is laid out in piety or charity, is let out to 
the best interest, upon the best securities. One 
poor meal’s meat this poor widow gave the prophet, 
and in recompense of it, she and her son did eat 
many days,above two years,in a time of general 


scarcity; and to have their food from God’s special 
favor, and to eat itin such good company as Bli- 
jah’s, made it more than doubly sweet (M. Henry). 
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IV Inferential 


1. In every darkest hour of the church’s 
history God has had in reserve some valiant 
soul to uphold His name and vindicate His 
truth. 


2 The source of all true courage and of all 
genuine obedience is faith in God. 


3. “He that could furnish a table in the 
wilderness, and make ravens purveyors, cooks 
and servitors to His prophet, is able to supply 
all our needs according to His riches in 
glory ”’ (Henry). 

4. God provides for us by the day. 


5. The trial of our faith is ** much more 
precious than that of gold which perisheth.” 


6. God’s purposes do not appear on the 
surface. 


7. “There is that scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth.’’ 


8. God’s grace isan unfailing cruse to the 
believer. 


V_ Illustrative 
i. 


Is thy cruse of comfort failing ? 
Rise and share it with another; 
And through all the years of famine 
It shall serve thee and thy brother. 
Love divine will fill thy storehouse, 
Or thy handful etill renew; 
Scanty fare for one will often 
Make a royal feast tor two. 


For the heart grows rich in giving; 
All its wealth is living grain; 
Seeds which mildew in the garner, 
Scatter, all with gold, the plain. 
Is thy burden hard and heavy ? 
Do thy steps drag wearily ? 
Help to bear thy brother’s burden, 
God will bear both it and thee. 


Is thy heart a well left empty ? 
None but God its void can fill; 
Nothing but a ceaseless Fountain 
Can its ceaseless longings still. 
Is the heart a living power ? 
Self-entwined, its strength lies low; 
It can Only live in loving, 
And by serving love will grow. 


(Mrs. Charles.) 
2. In e village in Poland there lived a pious 
peasant. Without any fault on his part, he 
had come short in the payment of his rent; 
and the landlord bad threatened to turn him 


out, although it was in the middle of winter. 
On the next day he, with his wife and cbil- 
dren, were to leave their home. During the 
evening he was conducting family worship, 
and while reading a portion of Holy Script- 
ure, there wasa knock at the window. It pro 

ceeded from an old friend, a raven, which 
Dorby’s father had taken from tbe nest and 
trained. He opened the window; the raven 
popped in, having in its beak a ring set with 
costly stones. At first he thought of dispos- 
ing of the ring; but, on refiection, he took it 
to the minister. The latter at once recog- 
nized the ring as one belonging to King 
Stanislaus, to whom he went immediately 
and told the story. The king sent for Dorby 
and rewarded him, so that at once he was re- 
lieved from want; and the next year he made 
him a present of a new house and a garden. 
Above the house door a tablet was erected, 
with the inscription, “ Thou calledst in 
trouble, and I delivered thee ” (Foster’s Oy- 
clopedia). 


Peary the Explorer on Baking Powders 


Those going to the Klondike must remem- 
ber that a reliable baking powder is an ab- 
solute necessity. If, after a long and expen- 
sive trip and the greatcost of transportation, 
the baking powder proves iuferior or has 
lost its strength, the miner will be practical- 
ly helpless. It is notime or place to experi- 
ment. What is required is a baking powder 
that has actually stood the test of the arctic 
climate. 

The well known explorer, Lieut Peary, 


U.S. N., says of Cleveland’s baking powder, 
which he used on his Arctic Expeditions: 
*Cleveland’s stood the tests of use in those 
high latitudes and severe temperatures per- 
fectly and gave entire satisfaction. rs. 
Peary considers that there is no better bak- 
ing powder made than Cleveland’s. I shall 
take it again on my next Expedition.” 
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SECOND HAND THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 


Send for catalogue just issued. 
HERBERT A. THAYER, 


Moreland Ave., Newton Centre, Maas, 


AARON R. GAY & CO. 
Stationers and Bank Book 
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Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 State St. BOSTON. 
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SACRED SONCS No. I. 


450,000 sold in 18 months. 


CHURCH HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS 


Clergymen and others declare the latt. r unequaled 
forthe Congregation Prayer Meeting and Sunday 
School. 

Price for eiths r book, half bound, printed cover, 
$25 per 100; add 6 «ts per copy, if ordered by mail. 
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BAY VIEW HOUSE 
Ferry Beach, Saco, [le. 


It is only ten-minutes ride from Old 
Orchard by the Orchard Beach Railroad, 
which connects with every train on the 
Boston & Maine railroad. A porter will 
be at Old Orchard on the arrival of ev- 
ery train to meet all parties en route for 
the Bay View, to look after baggage and 
relieve patrons of all trouble. Check all 
baggage to Old Orchard. The proprie- 
tors take pleasure in assuring their old 
friends and patrons of their apprecia- 
tion of favors during the last fifteen years, 
and trust by giving personal attention 
to the comfort of their guests, to re- 
ceive their patronage in future, and also 
the approbation of all new patrons. 

E. MANSON & SON. 
Proprietors and Owners. 
Address, until June 26, Saco, ME. 
After June 26, Bay View, Mp. 
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Epworth League Department 


Two Great Conventions 


NE just past, the other just to come. 

Burlington has spoken, now listen 

for Bangor’s voice. These great out- 

pourings of Methodism’s young people 

mean very much for our church’s weal. 

Vermont has done grandly; Maine must 
not be behind. 


Pray for Bangor 


Rev. W. T. Perrin, our good president, 
urges that all our Leagues pray earnestly 
and definitely for an outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost upon the coming Bangor 
Convention. Itis a wise request. We 
hope all will heed it. What a volume of 
petition might ascend from our 700 New 
England chapters, and how rich might 
be the blessing! 


Greet Them, Help Them 


Young men from the colleges and the- 
ological schools will visit many of the 
Leagues this summer in the interest of 
the Students’ Volunteer Movement. 
They are on fire with a heaven- given en- 
thusiasm for this whole world. Theirs 
is a passion for sovls. They want to 
spread news of missions far and wide, and 
awaken interest in the Master’s own 
work of evangelizing the entire human 
race. We bespeak for them a greeting, 
a hearing, and a generous response! 


No More Spokes Needed 


There is no wisdom in trying to run 
our Epworth organization into every 
Methodist groove we can find. Weare 
organized overmuch. Some say with 
reason, ‘‘ The machine won't work.”’ It 
is our hope — and it breathes itself in 
secret if notin public prayer — that we 
sball not add another spoke to the 
wheel, nor another wheel to the coach, 
for at least five years. 


Two Recommendations 


The cabinet of the Boston Epworth 
Union, Rev. J. D. Pickles, president, 
make the following recommendations to 
the chapters under their care: (1) The 
distribution of Dr. Brodbeck’s tract on 
‘‘ The Sunday Bicycle; ” (2) The holding 
of temperance services on the Fourth of 
July. These are worthy of adoption far 
and wide. 


A Brave Speech 


We refer to the address of Hon. J. P. 
Dolliver before the recent General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. He was speaking as one 
of the two fraternal delegates to that 
body from our own church. With great 
tact and admirable spirit he openly de- 
clared and pleaded for the organic union 
of the two great American Methodisms. 
He said the very thing he meant to say, 
and a thousand thanks to him for it. We 
ought to be one. This must come early 
in the next century if we are true to the 
leadings of the Lord. That is our firm 
conviction. The Epworth movement 
may hasten the glad day. This present 
war shows the utter breaking down of 
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sectionalspirit in the country. Shall the 
charch linger while the nation advances ? 
Must two flags float over divided Meth- 
odist hosts, while one proudly waves 
over united American armies? The re- 
cent displays of brotherly love are beau- 
tiful; but cannot the brothers live to- 
gether under one roof? If the need of 
one Methodism in the home land is ap- 
parent, how much more — yea, how tre- 
mendously — necessary in foreign lands 
that we should be one! What means 
‘North ” and “‘ South ” to the Japanese 
converts? Shall Mason and Dixon’s 
line be drawn in the Philippines when 
our missionaries occupy those islands of 
the antipodes? God forbid! At home 
and abroad let us try to answer the 
Lord’s own intercessory prayer — ‘‘ That 
they all may be one.”’ , 


A Junior League’s Splendid Record 


The following record of the Junior 
League of Broadway Church, Somerville, 
Miss Edith A. Chapman, superintend- 
ent, is remarkable. From April 1, 1897, to 
April 1, 1898, the Juniors raised in money 
for the W. F. M. 8., $25; church deficit, 
$10; Junior League Pew, $10; Epworth 
Settlement, $5; new books, $7.80; Con- 
ference claimants, $5; Parent Missionary 
fund, $5; total, $67.80. Besides this the 
Junior table at the church fair yielded 
$32.92, and they sold $24.55 worth of 
tickets of admission. This is certainly 
an extraordinary financial record, and all 
for church interests. Mrs. Thomas H. 
Bryant, assistant superintendent, gave 
invaluable aid in this work. 


A Timely Plan 


It comes from the Methodist Christian 
Endeavor Society, Ridgetield, Conn. A 
group of members — and all who wish 
may join — form *‘ The Travelers’ Club.” 
Each pays 25 cents, and the club raises 
other sums in various ways. Several 
members are elected to visit places of 
historical interest, their expenses are all 
paid, and in return they are to give a 
full, accurate and interesting account of 
what they saw. This insures a delight- 
ful literary feature for the society meet- 
ings next winter, and substitutes the 
fresh, realistic account of an eye- witness 
for the too frequent encyclopedic essay. 


A Correspondent’s Question 


We have received a letter asking 
‘“‘whether the statement is true, as is 
constantly reported, that the Epworth 
League was not organized primarily for 
spiritual work, but for educational, so- 
cial and beneficent purposes. Promi- 
nent leaders in the Epworth League 
movement are reported as making such 
declarations.””» We make no pretensions 
to a seat on the judicial bench, but, since 
we have been asked, modestly, yet em- 
phatically, venture to reply that the 
statement is not true, and for this an- 
swer give the following reasons: — 

1. The meeting wherein the League 
had its birth was profoundly spiritual. 
Step by step the delegates were led, as 


they believed and [averred, by.the Holy 
Ghost. It was not that prayer opened 
each session of the meeting, as is usual, 
but special prayer, earnest and pro- 
longed, was offered during the hours, 
and, as the climax moment came, the 
“mind of the Spirit ’” was imploringly 
sought and graciously and consciously 
received. 

2. Some new movement was felt to 
be necessary as a spiritual advance be- 
yond the literary Oxford League, and 
a long step abead of the many independ- 
ent and chiefly social societies in our 
churches. At this time in reponse to 
such @ call the Epworth League “ came 
to the kingdom.” 

3. The position given to the Spiritual 
department is significant. It is not by 
chance, nor is it conventional, that it is 
placed first; rather, it is there with all 
that such a position could mean. It is 
first in importance, first in thought, and 
should be first in every effort. 

While not only spiritual, the League is 
chiefly and tremendously so. The church 
means it to be wholly within its fold, 
and provides against any tendency to its 
having an independent and irresponsible 
life. Its president must be approved by 
the quarterly conference, and presiding 
elders must give it regular and search- 
ing inspection. All the other depart- 
ments of its activity are directed to spir- 
itual ends, if rightly carried on. The 
Epworth share in the gracious gifts of 
the ascended Christ is not prophecy, nor 
tongues, nor healing, but the more mod- 
est yet vastly useful and greatly needed 
bestowal of ‘‘ helps.” The League is to 
be a help everywhere. It crowds no- 
where. It asks no new niche. It aspires 
to no “high seat in the synagogue.” It 
never rivals anything, it blesses every- 
thing. That is our conception of the 
League. So the class-meeting is better 
attended, the prayer-meeting has a 
larger number, the Sunday-schoo! is fill- 
ing up, the preacher’s heart rejoices in 
having more to hear him every Sunday 
morning — and evening, too, the sisters 
find their Ladies’ Aid and Missionary 
Societies growing — yes, there is an ad- 
vance everywhere when the Epworth 
League is working its helpful way. 

We do not know who the “ prominent 
leaders’ are to whom our correspond- 
ent refers. Whatever ofeminence they 
may have reached they have failed to see 
the sweep of Epworth’s orbit if they 
think it is anything less than on and up 
and through the high and blessed real- 
ities of the spiritual life that is ‘‘ hid with 
Obrist in God,”’ 

We fear the anewer given by some is 
an attempt to shift the responsibility of 
the church’s halting progress from Ep- 
worth hearts and shoulders. If so, we 
hope it is ingenuous, but feel sure it is 
not successful. The League must meet 
the question: How far responsible? Let 
us gather the good arising from this ag- 
itation, and see to it henceforth that 


good men need never even fear that Ep- 
worth means hindrance, but always re- 
joice that it surely signifies helpfulness. 
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League Prayer Meeting Topics for July 


REV. MATTHIAS S. KAUFMAN, Ph. D. 


Every-Day Religion 


Madame de Staél says: “A religious 
life is a struggle, and not a hymn.” How 
soon does this practical fact become 
known to every earnest soul! Yet in 
the every-day combat are there not oc- 
casional strains of sweetest music? It 
is the music of victory. It is the music 
of life’s best elements gliding up to their 
rightful supremacy. Hence there is a 
sense in which the very struggles may 
become a worshipful hymn. But doubt- 
less Madame de Staél’s idea is that re- 
ligion is not the stop of an organ to be 
pulled out for Sunday and then pushed 
in for the rest of the week. It is, rather, 
the life, the essential life. It is Ohrist’s 
vitality in the soul. Hence of necessity 
it is for every day. Indeed, the ‘‘ every 
day ” label is the stamp of its genuine- 
ness. We may rightly be distrustful of 
that occasional religion which is put on 
and taken off as a movable garment. 
Evidently without meaning all that 
might be inferred, the little girl ex- 
pressed much at the close of her even- 
ing prayer. After the usual ‘‘ Now! lay 
me down to sleep,’”’ she continued: 
**Good-bye, God. Good-bye, Jesus. I’m 
going to Boston tomorrow.”’ The every- 
day religion, which is our general theme 
for this vacation month, is needed no 
less in summer than at any other season. 
It is the kind which will make us as care- 
ful of our conduct by seaside and on 
mountain slope as at bome. It is the 
kind which will serve us as well in New 
York or London as in a New England 
village. 

July 3 — Christian Oitizenship. Deut. 
6: 2-9; Matt. 22: 36-40. 

* Sons of the best of fathers, will ye falter, 
With all they left ye periled and at stake? 
Ho! once again on Freedom’s holy altar 
The fire awake! ”’ 

Citizenship! Suggestive theme. Where 
is the manly man who does not appre- 
ciate the responsibility as well as the 
honor of this relation? Christian citi- 
zenship! This raises the relation to its 
highest power. By it we understand the 
finest type of civil privilege and author- 
ity and obligation enjoyed by man. It is 
an expression of complete love of God 
and a conscientious love of country for 
the sake of man. All along the old 
centuries the Old Testament pages glow 
with precepts and pictures of patriotism, 
while in the New Word the sublime cli- 
max is reached in the Golden Rule. So 
the past calls to action, and the Word of 
God defines the duty, and the needs of 
today by their pitiful conditions appeal 
to all thatis noble in man. Thus urged 
to perform his part as a Obristian citi- 
zen, how willingly must he throw off all 
lethargy, banish all fear, and boldly step 
into the political arena to act in the liv- 
ing present the part for which he is de- 
signed. 


‘* Prayer-strengthened for the trial, come 
together; 
Put on the harness for this moral fight; 
And with the blessing of your Heavenly 
Father, 
Maintain the right.” 


HINDRANCES, 


1. Indifference. This is a most subtle foe. 
It isa lack of appreciation. Laziness is al- 
most its synonym. It is failing to be fully 
alert. It is jast allowing political issues to 
take their own trend, listlessly hoping all 
will turn out well. What flimsy citizenship 
fe this! 


2. Foreignism. American has been the 
asylum for the whole world. This has been 
our glory and our peril. Many who come 
develop into most valuable citizens, while 
other multitudes are a menace to our free in- 
stitutions. Such regulations should be 
adopted as will heartily welcome those who 
are willing to support American ideas and 
American progress, while those who, like the 
anarchist, come to subvert and destroy, 
should be refused a place among us. 


SPURS. 


1. The demand for attendance at the pri- 
maries. 


2. The necessity for honesty and purity at 
the ballot-box. 


3. Care that no politician or ecclesiastic 
gain control of our public school system for 
party or sectarian advantage. 


4. To keep entirely separate the Church 
and State. Nearly all the branches of the 
church in this country, until recently, have 
been aided by the public treasury at Wash- 
ington, for the purpose cf educating the 
Indian. This using Government money for 
sectarian purposes was entirely contrary to 
the spirit of the Constitution of the United 
States. Tothe credit of our denomination 
it led the way in correcting this abuse. 


MARKS OF CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP. 
1. Fear of God. 
2. Genuine love of man. 


3. Clearness of insight into the claims of 
citizenship. 


4. Generous instinets toward the op- 
pressed. 


5. A high sense of justice. 
6. Deep convictions upon ethical relations. 


7. Willingness to perform duty, even ata 
sacrifice. 


8. Courage to defend the right by word 
and deed. 
THE DAWN. 


Dark has been the night. Corrupt has 
been politics. The saloon Gibraltar defies 
the world. King Alcohol has prostrated 
multitudes of helpless women who now lis- 
ten for the first notes of deliverance as did 
Scotch Jessie at Lucknow during the Sepoy 
Rebellion. In her eagerness and excitement 
of mind she caught notes which none others 
heard. “It is the pibroch!’’ she exclaims. 
‘“*Dinna ye hearit? ’Tis the slogan of the 
MacGregors, the bravest o’thema’!” The 
promise of a better day is in Christian citi- 
a. Christian citizens are the MacGreg- 
ors. They must usher in that longed-for de- 
liverance — 


“ When the war drum throbs no longer, and the bat- 
tle flags are furled, 
In the —_ of man, the Federation of the 
world.” 





July 10— The Rainbow of Ubristian 
Character. 2 Peter 1: 5-7 
* O beautiful rainbow; all woven of light! 

There’s not in thy tissue one shadow of 

night.” 

The dark, uncertain day is not a fail- 
ure. The lowering clouds are being 
gathered up and pulled away from the 
western sky. The magnificent king of 
day is gliding into view. But that is not 
all, Behold the opposite hemisphere of 
the firmament! Drops of falling rain 


refract and reflect the golden rays, and, 
lo! the charming rainbow arches tke 
heavy east. What a contrast — the great 
background of black and the beautiful, 
resplendent play of colors! white light 
broken up into its component tints and 
formed into a perfect curve. How won- 
derfal! How significant! A divine trans- 
formation wrought out in the sight of an 
enraptured race! This prismatic dem- 
onstration of beauty is not only a re- 
newal of God’s old covenant, but it an 
illustration of the harmony and sym- 
metry of a Obristlike life. 


‘* Heaven surely is open when thou dost ap- 
pear, 
And bending above thee the angels draw 
near.’’ 
REFRACTED BEAMS. 


1. Ked. Let this represent faith. Every 
character requires a bright, warm, cheery, 
attractive trust in God and in the good 
every where. 


2. Orange. “Add to your faith virtue.”’ 
Virtue, which is valor, worth, active power, 
moral excellence. For this let orange stand. 


3. Yellow. Knowledge is needful. Not 
only an accumulation of learning, but such 
intelligence as brings wisdom. There is 
needed a clear insight into essential truth 
and a wise application of it to every-day 
living. 

4. Green. This is the prevalent color in 
nature. We will let it represent temperance 
or self-control which is needed so much at 
all times and in all places for the best direc- 
tion of life’s forces. 


5. Blue. Soft, suggestive blue, forever 
true, shall speak to us of patience. Whata 
substantial, useful, charming grace is pa- 
tience! Who does not need to pray daily for 
more of this indispensable quality ? 


6. Indigo. This may be regarded as blue 
strengthened, and in some sense stand for 
godliness — godliness which is such a deep- 
ening of soul-nobility as to give the spirit a 
real likeness to God. 


7. Violet. This modest, winsome color 
shall suggest that beautiful characteristic of 
every humane soul — brotherly-kindness. It 
is ours to reach up toward God for growth 
and then lend a sympathetic heart and gen- 
erous hand to those in need all about us. 


Beautiful concentric bands of light! What 
a world of loveliness ye open to us! Beauti- 
ful virtues seven! What an alluring rain- 
bow of Christian character! Rainbow of 
colors! Rainbow of graces! The one is a 
charming phenomenon, the other an endur- 
ing reality. The former is a sign, the latter 
a seal. The one is momentary, the other 
eternal. As the seven prismatic cvlors co- 
alesce in forming the white-light in its per- 
tection, so these seven graces blend in that 
one which includes all—that one which 
throws over earth its chief charm and con- 
stitutes the bliss of eternity. 

* There’s not a harp in heaven 
But chants its lay to thee; 


To thee the immortal crown is given. 
For thou art charity.” 





July 17 — Exhortation to Earnestness. 
Ecol. 9: 10. 
‘“ We are living, we are dwelling 
In a grand and awful time; 
In an age on ages telling, 
To be living is sublime.” 
An earnest member of Oongress called 
upon Mr. Lincoln during the gloomiest 
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days of 1862. He was kindly met by the 
burdened President, who as usual com- 
menced relating a bit of humor. This 
apparent trifling the despondent con- 

was in no moodtohear. So, 
rising to his feet, he said: “ Mr. Presi- 
dent, I did not come here this morning 
to hear stories. It is too serious a time.” 
In an instant the smile passed from the 
furrowed features and Mr. Lincoln ex- 
claimed: ** A——, sit down! I respect you 
as an earnest and sincere man. You can- 
not be any more anxious than I am con- 
stantly, and I say to you now, that were 
it not for this occasional vent, I should 
die.’ There was nothing flippant about 
this heroic soul. His earnestness was 
one of his deepest traits. 

1. The fleeting moments say, Awake! Have 
asupreme purpose. Pursue it with earnest 
perseverance! Beat it! Lose no time! Par- 
ley not! 

2. The changing seasons urge the same in- 
junction. White-robed winter disappears. 
Spring trips ligktly along. Full-flushed 
summer smiles upon us in her luxuriant 
beauty. And ere we are aware autumn is 
here, iaden with its bountiful blessings. 
Each one coming and each one going says — 
Be at it! Earnestness is becoming him for 
whom the seasons follow each other. 

3. Vacant chairs. Strong men fall by the 
way. Useful lives are mysteriously removed. 
Why? We know not. But their vacant 
places exhort us to do well our part while it 
is day. 

4. Whitening harvests. Lo! the broad 
fields. Lo! the few laborers. Behold your 
work. Thrust in the sickle without delay. 

5. Broadening opportunities. These are 
yours. Snatch them. They will soon be 
gone unless youare always and with the 
whole heart at work. 

6. Giowing heights. Are you crowded ? 
Are all the professions overtiowing ? Are 
many about you out of employment ? Lock 
up! Behold the heights! How they invite 
you. Can you climb? Are you willing to 
put forth the earnest effort demanded ? Can 
you deny your lower self and rise, rise, rise ? 
Can you? Will you? Then bend yourself 
to it. Concentrate. Push on, and on, and 
on! Your reward is sure. 


© O let all the soul within you 
For the truth’s sake go abroad! 
Strike! let every nerve and sinew 
Tell on ages — tell for God.” 





July 24—The Discontent of Worldli- 


By worldliness we understand a pre- 
dominant passion for the things of this 
life. It is a strong inclination for earthly 
gain and temporal pleasures. Note how 
opposite it is to godliness. 

Worldliness — God lightly esteemed; self 
on the throne; motto: Hoard or squander on 
self; riches all on earth. 

Godliness — God supremely loved; self sub- 
ordinated to highest ideals; motto: Service 
tor others; treasures laid up in heaven. 


Now since man is created with im- 


mortal capabilities which can find their 
full play only in the eternities beyond, 
it stands to reason that he must, in the 
depths of his nature, be discontented 
with worldliness, for it is only the froth 
on the draught of life’s cup. What folly 


to attempt to satisfy him with foam ! 
wHy? 


1. While it looks fairly well, after all it is 


insipid. 
2. It is much more show than substance. 


3. It is deceiving. 
getting more than is the actual case. 


You think you are 
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4. Finding yourself mocked, you are dis- 
appointed and depressed. 


5. The sorrow of wasted time and wasted 
opportunity is yours. 

6. “Thou fool” may be the solemn knell 
of your parting day. 


How instructive and impressive the child- 
hood fiction of Sinbad, the sailor of the 
Indian Sea! The magnetic rock arose above 
the surface of the placid waters. While 
hardly being aware of ii, Sinbad’s vessel 
was attracted toward it little by little. 
Silently, one after another, the bo were 
drawn out of the ship’s side by the imper- 
ceptible attraction of the magnetic rock. 
{ll-fated vessel! Soon every bolt and clamp 
were unloosed. Suddenly, unexpectedly, the 
whole ship — bulwark, mast, and spars — 
tumbled into ruin upon thesea. When the 
sailors awoke it was only to find themselves 
in drowning agonies. Such as this is the 
magnetic rock of worldliness. There it 
stands in life’s ocean. Uniess guarded 
against most vigilantly it will silently gain 
a strong control. Under its insidious in- 
fluence every bolt of good resolution will 
disappear and every clamp of obligation be 
irresistibly removed. Then how hazardous, 
nay, ruinous, will be the situation! Let even 
the gentlest wind of temptation then blow 
upon you, and what a wreck! Beware, O 
young Cbristian, beware of this magaetic 
rock. Beware of worldliness! 1t is not only 
sure to bring ultimate discontent, but ulti- 
mate disaster. 





July 31—The Temple of the Body. 
1 Oor. 3: 16-23. (Temperance Lesson.) 


The human body is the most marvel- 
ous of all organisms that ever came from 
the Oreative Hand. Every organ within 
the whole structure is in league with 
every other. It is an exquisite unity of 
wonderful diversities. It is an epitome 
of many sciences, an abridged book of 
nature. The eye furnishes us with the 
science of optics. The heathen philoso- 
pher and physician, Galen, was so forci- 
bly impressed by an examination of the 
human eye that he declared he could no 
longer doubt the existence of a Supreme 
Being. The mechanism of the bones 
provides us with the principles of me- 
chanics. In like manner the circulatory 
system aids in the study of hydraulics, 
while in all its physical elements illus- 
trations of chemistry abound. More 
than all else this temple is marvelous in 
its exhibition of life, to analyze whith is 
impossible. No sage or scientist has ever 
yet been able to single out its essence. 
It is a mysterious ‘‘somewhat”’ which 
approaches wondrously near a some one. 
Great was the temple of Solomon, but 
greater still is the temple which Jesus 
consecrated while walking among men. 


* SIMILITUDES. 


1. A temple suggests brick, mortar, stone 
in noble design, ornaments of splendor and 
carvings of artistic effect. In like manner 
the body is fashioned in loveliness from 
earthly elements. 


2. A temple is usually conspicuous in lo- 
cation. It is more glorious than the sur- 
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rounding architecture. Thus when God had 
finished all the lower creation He made man 
His crowning work. 


3. The temple may be used for social and 
intellectual purposes, but its chief end is the 
worship of God. his is also the highest pur- 
pose of the soul-possessed body. It is sacred 
in that it is a veritable Shekinah. We 
“touch heaven when we lay our hand ona 
human body.” 


DEDUCTIONS, 


1. Since the body is built on a plan, it is 
my duty to sacredly help carry out the ex- 
quisite design. 


2. Since certain laws control the bodily 
functions, it becomes my duty to under- 
stand and observe those laws. 


3. Since God has bestowed His highest 
skill upon the construction of the body, it is 
certainly incumbent upon me to everywhere 
cherish it as His handiwork. 


LAMENTS, 


1. That the cigarette should be allowed to 
defile the body. 


2. That aman should transform this no- 
ble temple into a hovel. 


3. That this splendid templeshould be de- 
graded by any vile uses. 


4. That it should not be kept ever and al- 
ways for lofty purposes. 


An educated young lady of Richmond, Va., 
became very much impressed with the sa- 
credness of the body, even when defiled by 
sin. While contemplating this subject, she 
rode near a well-dressed young man lyin 
dead drunk by the roadside. As she halt 
she observed flies pestering the features of the 
flushed face. Her first thought was, How 
beastly! Her second, How pitiful! It isa 
newly fallen temple, thought she. So, al‘ght- 
ing from her carriage, she carefully spread 
her handkerchief over his face and returned 
home. Some days later the young man 
called, and thus addressed her: “I am 
ashamed to look you in the face; [am the 
man you so kindly cared for the other day. 
The name on the handkerchief with which 
you covered my face revealed my benefac- 
tor.” He told her he had called to thank her, 
sayin also that with his hand on his mothb- 
er’s Bible he had sworn to never again touch 
an pees | drop. With a prayer on his 
lips he signed the pledge. This pledge was 
never broken. Thus in all the future that 
temple was sacred to temperance. His brill- 
iant talents won for him a noble place in his 
amy service. This man was William 


Brockton, Mass. 


SONNET TO LIBERTY 


They tell me, Liberty, that in thy name 
I may not plead for all the human race; 
That some are born to bondage and dis- 


grace 
Some toa heritage of woe and shame, 
And some to power supreme and glorious 


fame. 
With my whole soul I spurn the doctrine 


, 

And as an equal brotberhood embrace 
All people, and for all their freedom claim! 
ees this, O man! whate’er thy earthly 

a _ 

God never made a tyrant or a slave; 
Woe, then, to those who dare to desecrate 

His glorious image! — for to all He gave 
Eternal rights which none may violate, 
And by a mighty band the oppressed He yet 


shall save. 
— W. L. Garrison. 
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VERMONT EPWORTH LEAGUE 
CONVENTION 


N pursuance of an engagement made 
several months ago, your reporter spent 
June 21, 22 and 23 at 


BURLINGTON, 


the first State Convention city. The journey 
thither was most exhilarating. It would be 
hard to imagine a fairer landscape than that 
which Vermont now presents to the eye. 
Nature has donned her royal robes. Field 
and forest, hill and dale, all alike are full of 
charm. The man that does not experience 
sensations of real delight at the widespread 
scene is dead to beauty. Burlington is a 
fine, flourishing city of nearly 15,000 inhab- 
itants, situated on the banks of the historic 
Lake Champiain. It is, indeed,a beautiful 
city. The Hon. G. G. Benedict, in the New 
England Magazine, says: “Hundreds of 
American villages could be named which 
have especial attractions of mountain, lake 
or river scenery, and each of which is deemed 
by its inhabitants the prettiest and pleasant- 
est of places. But it would not be easy to 
mention one which combines all these differ- 
ent elements of natural attractiveness in 
greater beauty and grandeur than Burling- 
ton, or one which has won from strangers 
more enthusiastic admiration. Its site, slop- 
ing upward from the curved shore of the bay 
for a mile, rises to a ridge three hundred feet 
above the water, crowned by the college 
buildings and by handsome residences, which 
stand relieved against the background of the 
Green Mountains, rising into the peaks of 
Mansfield and Camel’s Hump, four thousand 
feet above the level of the lake. Looking 
westward from any of a hundred points of 
view along the slope, Lake Champlain, here 
ten miles wide, stretches out tothe mountain 
wall of the Adirondacks.” Beautiful Bar- 
lington! ‘‘ Nature and man went into part- 
nership and built Burlington.” The city is 
full of business, and supports, we are told, 
about seventy different manufacturing estab- 
lishments, their output exceeding $5,000,000 
annually. Its wholesale, retail and lumber 
business is $14,000,000 a year. That the city 
is enjoying thrift isevident from the many 
substantial public improvements which have 
been made in the last few years, and are still 
being made. These improvements have 
added very much to the natural beauty of 
the city. Kverything wears a clean, health- 
ful aspect. Thanks are due to the first 
settlers for the gentleness with which they 
dealt with the native forest trees. The 
innumerable groves surrounding the resi- 
dences in every part of the city give a rural 
look and an impression of serenity and peace. 
The drive which your reporter enjoyed about 
the city will remain a pleasant memory. 
Burlington schools are unexcelled. On the 
most beautiful site overlooking the city is 
the University of Vermont and State Agri- 
cultural College. The city has an excellent 
public library building well filled with 
books. it has two daily and five weekly 
newspapers. There are two Oongregational, 
one Baptist, one Methodist Episcopal, one 
Unitarian, one Episcopal, one Advent, one 
Free Methodist, and two Roman Catholic 
churches. Methodists are to the fore in 
Burlington. They have more members than 
avy other denomination, and contribute, in 
every respect, an infidential force in the 
community. Our church edifice is one of 
the largest, handsomest, and most convenient 
houses of worship in the State. 

But I must not occupy all the space that 
may be allotted me in writing on the temporal 
affairs of this the “‘ Queen City ” of Vermont. 
Burlington hospitality is proverbial, and it 
never had a better illustration than in 

THE MAGNIFICENT WELCOME 


which Burlington gave to the great conven- 
tion of Epworth Leaguers. Even before the 
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meetings began, delegates and visitors who 
journeyed from theends of the commonwealth 
felt themselves repaid as their hosts and 
hostesses greeted them and carried them 
off to genial homes; and, again and again, 
after the first afternoon and evening meet- 
ings, and especially after Mr. Munhall’s 
address, we heard it said: “It was worth 
while to come to Burlington for this alone.” 
“*It was grand,” “It was wonderful,” * Soul- 
inspiring,’’ were some of the adjectives used. 
The welcome extended the Epworth Leaguers 
was never surpassed. 

Decorations were profuse. The city was 
gay and glorious with bunting and flags, 
and overflowing with enthusiasm. Potted 
plants and blooming flowers crowded every 
nook and cranny. Mammoth floral designs 
represented the Epworth League monogram, 
surrounded by the words, “‘ Vermont State 
League,”.in large letters of living plants. 
Convention headquarters in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association building, the 
Armory where most of the meetings were 
held,and the Methodist Episcopal Charch 
were all beautifully and elaborately dec- 
orated with patriotic colors, Cuban flags, 
living plants, and inspiring mottoes. Pa- 
triotic colors prevailed everywhere. The 
word “ Welcome” in bold letters back of 
pulpit and platform was the first to greet the 
eye. The attractiveness and rich profusion 
of the decorations ,in the places of meeting 
served at once to inspire every one in ad- 
vance with the assurance of a meeting of 
unusual interest and importance. 


THE OPENING SESSION, 


The convention opened promptiy, accord- 
ing to program, Tuesday, at 2 30 P. M., in the 
Armory; Rev. L. Olin Sherburne, the greatly 
beloved presiding elder of St. Albans Dis- 
trict, Vermont Conference, occupying the 
chair. One element that insured success was 
already visible, namely, numbers. ‘The 
Armory held a great crowd. Mr. Sberbarne 
handled them with ease avd saw that every 
moment was profitably employed. He is a 
model presiding officer. 

The first half-hour was spent in a song 
service led by Rev. Joseph Zweifel, of Cob 
leskill, N. Y. The singing was “ first 
class.”” A choir of one hundred voices was 
on the large platform. The first bymn was, 
* Blest be the tie that binds our hearts in 
Christian love.’”?’ The audience of 1,500 peo- 
ple joined with enthusiasm. 

After the service of song, Rev. D. W. 
Dayton, of Shelburne, Vt., read the first 
chapter of the Acts and offered a fervent 
and touching prayer. He said: — | 


**O God, we thank Thee that Thou art the 
God of truth! We ask Thee that we may be 
strengthened by [hy grace. We thank ‘l'’hee 
for Thy word. We thank Thee tor the 
knowledge we have of T’ny religion. We | 
thank Thee tor Jesus Uhrist our Saviour and 
Redeemer. We thank Thee for His example, | 
and forall the good things wé have through 
His death and resurrection. We thank Thee | 
for Christian experience, for the new birth. 
Born of the Spirit, born of God —this is a | 
great experience. We need great grace, great 
love, great courage. We thank Thee that these 
things are promised unto us through Jesus | 
Christ our Lord. We thank Thee for this 
occasion. We thank Thee for those who | 
made this occasion possible. Now this isan 
extraordinary time; we need extraordinary 
grace. We need a gracious baptism of tue | 
Holy Ghost. We pray that in this first serv- 
ice the presence and power of the great I 
Am may be felt. We have come here from 
all parts of the State, and we pray that this | 
may bea revival convention—a time when 
sinners may be converted and saved to Thee. 
O biess these efforts not only in the edifica- 
tion of saints, but in the conversion of the 
unsaved. Bless these Epworth Leaguers! 
Let the Holy Ghost come upon usall! Let 
the convention wind up gloriously, and we 
= give Thee praise and glory torever! 

men! 


The Troy Conference Glee Club— Revs. 
Joseph Zweitel, F. O. Winans, Stanford, Vt., 
J. W. Bennett, Third St. Church, Troy, 
N. Y., L. D. Van Arnam, Stillwater, N. Y., 
T. O. Grieves, Keeseville, N. Y., E. P. 
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Stevens, First Church, Albany, N. Y., and 
J.H. Clark, Fort Edward, N. Y.— rendered 
very beautifully ‘‘ To Thee, O Country.” 

In introducing ex-Gov. U. A. Woodbury, 
Mr. Sherburne, the chairman, said: * Ver- 
mont has always honored her public men, 
and her public men have always honored her. 
We are fortunate in having among us today 
ex-Goy. U. A. Woodbury, who will give the 
first address of welcome.” Mr. Woodbury 
said, among other things: — 


‘*] am sure the citizens of Burlington are 
glad to welcome you as the aggressive repre- 
sentatives of the greatest and most evangel- 
ical Protestant Church in Christendom. Lhe 
Methodist Oburch is unsurpassed by any 
other in the spirit of self-sacrifice, aggres- 
siveness, and holy enthusiasm. Your ex- 
ample might be emulated by other churches. 
It hurls all its forces against the strongholds 
of sin, and always with triumph. It is in- 
spiring to see youth engaged in warfare with 
sin. Organized warfare always brings vic- 
tory. Success is always sure in organization 
of young people. This convention will not 
fail to inspire you to greater works. I wel- 
come you to our homes, to our arms, to our 
hearts. Weare glad you have come. Your 
stay willdous all good. May your stay be 
so pleasant that you will want to come again. 
We will be glad to have you. Again I bid 
you welcome.”’ 


His address was earnest, and a very favor- 
able impression was produced. Mr. Wood- 
bury is an active member of the Congrega- 
tional Church in the city. 

Then came the address of President M. H. 
Buckham, D. D., ot the University of Ver- 
mont and State Agricultural College. He 
said: — 


** T have long felt that I owed a debt of 
gratitude to the Methodist denomination 
that I can never pay, but which I am giad on 
this occasion to acknowledge. When in col- 
lege I sat under the preaching of a Method- 
ist minister for two years on alternate Sun- 
days, a Congregational preacher occupying 
the pulpit the other Sabbath. One Sunday 
we had the most vigorous Calvinism, the 
other Sunday the most vigorous Methodism. 
{eat there and listened and compared and 
judged. That preaching made me think. 
My visions of truth were enlarged and 
broadened by that Methodist preacher. Both 
those preachers had logic; both had fervor. 
But there was one advantage to the Congre- 
gationalist — that was literature, the college 
training, and this the Methodist had not. 
When, Methodism began, it labored among 
the poor peopie and the lowest classes; but 
now you have great universities and men of 
vast learning, fully the equals of any in the 
land. Now as one of the re ntatives of 
the University of Vermont welcome you; 
and this welcome means mutual respect and 
appreciation. No one can longer look upon 

ethodist preachers as once. They must be 
recognized as equal in every respect to any 





Ministers Speak 


They Tell What Creat Things 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla Has Done 
for Them and Their Children— 
Read What They Say. 

“* By a severe attack of diphtheria I lost 
two of my children. I used Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla as a tonic both for myself and 
little girl and found it most excellent as 
a means to restore the impoverished blood 
to its natural state and as a help to appe- 
tite and digestion. Idepend upon it when 
I need a tonic and I find it at once effica- 
cious.” Rev. C. H. SmirH, Congrega- 
tional parsonage, Plymouth, Conn. 

“Our eldest child had scrofula trouble 
ever since he was two years old. His face 
became a mass of sores. I was finaliy ad- 
vised by an old physician to try Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and we did so. The child is 
now strong and healthy and his skin is 
clear and smooth.” Rev. R. A. GAmpP, 
Valley, Iowa. Remember 
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He was loudly applauded as he appeared, 
and his address brought forth frequent and 
hearty applause. ‘ 

The next welcome was from Rev. Dr. W. 5S. 
Roberts, of the Baptist Church of Burling- 
ton. He welcomed the convention in the 
name of the sister churches. In a most hap- 
py manner he said: — 


“7 consider it a great 
before you as @ — ve of the church- 
es of the city. e give on our welcome not 
because we have something to impart to you, 
but because you have something to give to 
us. We hope much from you. We bid you 
welcome not as Methodists, but as Chris- 
tians. It was not always so. There was a 
time when it would have been questionable 
to recognize you as Christians of the regular 
order. I am glad to welcome you today as 
very regular members of the great branch of 
the army of Jesus Christ. I welcome you as 
persons devoted to the things of the Spirit. 
When I looked over the program I expected 
to see @ great many things of the hurrah 
kind, but was glad to see that you had so 
much of the Spirit. Our great need — the 
great need of all the churches in Burlington 
— is more of the Spirit of Christ. We say it 
sorrowtully. We hope you bring us a bless- 
ing of this sort. If you bring us more of 
this, we will be on forever; we shall 
love you more, and tbink of you more. We 
welcome you as the Epworth League — the 
pioneer in denominational young people’s 
organizations. The Baptists soon followed 
you. The young people’s societies will do 
the best work when denominational and 
alone. We welcome you, believing you come 
with a blessing for us.” 


Whether Dr. Roberts is used to a Methodist 
audience or not, he seemed to be perfectly at 
home, and was greeted with many ‘“‘ Amens.”’ 

Presiding Officer Sherburne introduced the 
next speaker by saying: “ it is very fitting 
that a word should be said about the brother 
who is to follow. He is the prime mover in 
the organization of this convention. I have 
great pleasure in introducing to you Rev. 
J.L. Fort, of Winooski, Vt.”” Mr. Fort said: — 


“ Mr. CHAIRMAN: After the three mag- 
bificent addresses of welcome we have lis- 
tened to, it seems superfluous for me to stand 
before you. I have been thinking of these 
things for many months. We congratulate 
ourselves as well as you on this glorious con- 
vention. We are living in the most Ne 
tune time inthe history of the world. The 
young people of today must settle the great 
questions of the hour. We have furnished 
not only governors for our own State, but for 
others too. Vermonters are at the front just 
now. They have played an important part in 
the history of our country and greatly out of 
proportion to their numbers. onan ? The 
reason is because they have sent their states- 
men to Congress and their rumsellers to jail. 
God grant t they may continue to do so, 
and that to the end of time. They do not do 
so in some of our sister States. We greet you 
with open arms. We welcome you to our city 
across the river. God bless you! Again I bid 
you welcome.”’ 


ivilege to come 


“« Love divine, all love excelling,” was sung, 
and then followed the response to addresses 
of welcome. Rev. L. P. Tucker, president of 
the Vermont Conference Epworth League, 
was the first to be presented. He said: — 


“T am president of. the Vermont Ep- 
worth League, pay taxes in Vermont, but eat 
drink, sleep and preach over in New York. i 
am very glad to be here. Have been wanting 
tocome. We are all here — the most of us. 
The rest will soon be here. We are glad to be 
in the ‘ Queen City.’ We are g to bathe 
our hands and our faces and quench our 
thirst in the waters of historic Champlain. 
We are glad to be welcomed as Epworth 
Leaguers of the Green Mountain State. We 
are @ very young, ssetety, but have spread all 
over the world. Weare going to have soon an 
Epworth League on the Philippine Islands. 
Already some are there. We are going to 
organize in Cuba as soon as Sampaon has put 
down Spanish misrule and the Stars and 
Stripes wave victoriously there. We expect 
to go away from Burlington stronger in body 
for having ate at your tables and stronger in 
soul for having knelt at this altar.” 


Miss Minnie Bushnell, of Bennington, 
came next. She said: “‘ Weare here today, 
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my friends, by your invitation, in one of the 
most interesting gatherings. We thank you 
for this hearty welcome.” She then read an 
interesting paper on the usefulness of young 
people’s societies, placing special emphasis 
upon the Junior League. “ Junior League 
children,” she said, “are the tomorrow of 
civilization — they are the morning hours of 
life. Methodist advance is made in the Ep- 
worth League. This isthe halfway house to 
the church. Let us see to it that our children 
are gathered into it.’’ 

Rev. J. H. Coleman, D. D., of Albany, N. Y., 
who was on the program as the next to re- 
spond, lost his train, and was unable to reach 
the convention in time. Rev. M. H. Smith, 
of Greenwich, N. Y., consented to fill the 
plave. He began by saying: — 

*“] am sure my sorrow and disappointment 
are great as yours on learning that the elo- 
quent and wise Dr. Coleman would not be 
here. 1 am neither eloquent nor wise, not 
even a ‘D. D.’ { am only a simple, little 
{he weighs fully 250] Methodist preacher 
Irom the great, wicked State of New York. 
Icannot fill the place of Dr. Coleman and I 
would be a fool if 1 tried. I am too wide 
mentally to dislike another denomination. 1 
love all God’s people. ButIl ama Methodist 
as well as a Christian, and I love the church 
that saved me, the church that baptized me, 
that sent me out to preach the Gospel. We 
are trying in New York to cultivate the fut- 
ure generation: 1. To teach the doctrines of 
the church to the young people. 2. To sing 
the old hymns of the church. 3. To pray 
Methodistically in the Scriptural attitude on 
the knees. Some of us are stiff-kneed, if not 
stiff-necked, and we will not get down low 
before the Lord. 4. To have a broad love for 
the church. 5. To live as becometh sons of 
heroic Methodists, so that some day they will 
rise up and wring the throat of the colossal 
rum traffic,and in unison with other young 
people’s societies we will deliver man from 
greed and carnality and make him pure. 6. 
We are trying to raise up a class of young 
men and women who shali not live purpose- 
less lives. We believe already we see signs 
that the time is not far away whenthe young 
people’s movement will crystallize into the 
heroism of a Hobson, who determined to live 
for some good purpose and keep abreast of 
truth.” 

The Troy Conference Glee Club sang an- 
other selection, after which Bishop Vincent 
was introduced, Dr. J. F. Berry, of Chicago, 
being kept at home by an unexpected com- 
plication of things in the office of the Ep- 
worth Herald, and could not leave without 
serious results. Bishop Vincent spoke from 
the same topic. He said: — 

‘I don’t believe in the idea of sowing wild 
oats. We must have good young people trom 
their earliest youth: 1. The League that 
wins believes in the country. 2. The League 
that wins must have faith in the Gospel and 

in nothing else. 3. it must be loyal to the 
denominational idea. 4. It must believe in 
progression. 5. It must believe in steadfast- 


ness. The League that possesses these ele- 
ments is bound to win.” 


Bishop Vincent’s address proved exceed- 
ingly interesting and helpful to the large 
audience, and was frequently interrupted. 
It left a fine impression. 

After singing, the benediction was pro- 
nounced by Rev. Dr. Hawes, of the First 
Congregational Church, and the first session 
came to a close. It wasa rousing opening 
meeting and augured well for the spirit that 
prevailed during the session of the conven- 
tien. 

The topic for the evening was, 


“LOYALTY TO CHRIST.”’ 


What an audience! Two thousand strong! 
This army of young people was a great sur- 
prise. Rev. D. W. Gates, of Rutland, was 
chairman.~ A song service led by Rev. J. L. 
Fort began at 6.30 and continued half an 
hour. It was a joyful service. Rev. C. L. 
Leonard, of Poultney, Vt., offared prayer. 
He said: — 


‘“‘ We praise Thee that Thou art raising up 
a strong army of young people toserve Thee! 
We pray that the Divine Spirit may come 
upon us,that His presence may be manifest 
with power here. We pray that light may 
break into some hearts tonight. Help us to 
be obedient unto the heavealy vision. May 








each one of us go forth from this service to 


do and to dare for Thy kingdom and for the 
good of men. Help us insinging. Bless the 
speaker. May hearts be touched with love. 
Save us in heaven at last for Jesus’ sake! ”’ 


At this point Prof. E. O. Excell appeared 
upon the stage and took charge of the sing- 
ing. Then the chairman introduced Dr. 
Munhall, of Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. Mun- 
hall’s manner is calm, earnest, and reverent, 
as becomes a man who is near to God and is 
prepared to interpret Him to the people. 
This address, as do all of his addresses, not 
only appealed to the intellect, bat moved the 
heart. All felt that God was near. The se- 
cret of his power is in his belief that Christ 
is present in the lives of His servants. His 
text was Psalm 138: 3; his theme, “ The 
Word of God.” He said :— 


“A man’s name is an expression of his 
character. The Word of God is expressive of 
God in graceand glory. We hear people talk 
today about going through nature up to 
nature’s God. That ie all nonsense. You 
can’t goto God that way. You can’t reach 
God through natures, but through Jesus 
Christ. 1. Take the Bible as literature. 
That it comes from a higher source than hu- 
man is very plain. 2. Take it as a book of 
Sr: The evil of men is mentioned, as 
well as the good in them. This book pre- 
sents man asheis. 3. Take it in the mat- 
ter of history. No inaccuracies can be found. 
All statements have been verified. If man 
wrote the Book, he is greater than any 
known historian. 4. Take the Book as a 
book of poetry. In poetic expression 
nothing can be compared with it. 5. Look 
at it trom its predictions. These are 
enough to prove its truthfulness and dis- 
—— every doubt. 6. Take its maxims and 
adages. All those of human origin sink out 
of sight beside them. 7. Look again at it as 
containing ethical truth. Every principle 
of every system of ethical truth is to be 
found in the five books of Moses. You 
might as well talk of blotting out the sun 
as to destroy this Book. I love the old 
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Book. Go on thy way, sweet messenger from 
the sky, to banish sin, destruction and death 
from earth! ”’ 


The great audience of two thousand peo- 
ple was greatly moved. A most profound 
impression was made. 

After another song by the chorus choir 
and great congregation, Dr. 8. Parkes Oad- 
man, of Metropolitan Temple, New York city, 
was introduced, and spoke on “ Aggressive 
Christianity.”” He said: — 


“ Aggressive Christianity has to do with 
the whole man. The first thing we want is: 
1. The note of authority. We want a Chris- 
tianity that will bring into the church more 
real manliness. The day of dogma is gone 
by forever. Where will you find our note of 
authority ? Not inthechurch. Nor will it 
be founa in the priest. Nor yet in the Bible, 
but in Jesus Christ. 2. We need a greater in- 
tellectuality. We need more education, more 
sanctified brains. 3. We need agripon man’s 
ethical nature. Bring into the church the 
trath. Christ is truth. Let us choose ponignt 
wisely. Let us give ourselves to Christ. Why 
not do it now ?” 

The service was concluded with a song, and 
benediction by Dr. Munhall. 

On Wednesday morning a most precious 
sunrise prayer meeting was held in the Meth- 
odist Church from 5.30 to 6.30. A goodly 
company was present. Dr. Munhall gavea 
stirring address. The rest of the time was 
given to prayer, song and testimony. It was 
stated that a larger number was present than 
at any sunrise meeting during the Toronto 
Convention. God’s Spirit was present. 

At 8 o’clock the convention 


LOVE-FEAST AND COMMUNION SERVICE 


was held atthe Armory. The leader was Rev. 
J.J. Noe, presiding elder of Burlington Dis- 
trict, Rutland. It was an inspiring and help- 
ful meeting, and a large number participated. 
The burden of every heart was that the bless- 
ing of God should rest on the convention. 
Glad songs rang out. Testimonies bubbled 
over with joy. The Spirit’s presence was 
clearly manifest. It was a clear prophecy of 
the good things that were to follow. ; 

At 10 A. M., Rev. W. R. Daveuport, the live 
and energetic presiding elder of Montpelier 
District, took the chair. He is one of the 
most earnest workers in the convention, and 
he presided like — well, like a Bishop. The 
topic for this service was, “‘ Loyalty to the 
Church.” The first on the program was the 
convention poem, by the Vermont Confer- 
ence poet, Rev. A.J. Hough, A. M., a man 
loved by everybody, old and young. Dry? 
Not a bit of it. He was wildly applauded 
from the beginning to the close. ‘* Elisha — 


the Model Leaguer,’’ was the title. Laughter 


and applause frequently 
reading. 

Then followed Dr. C. S. Nutter’s addreés 
on the “ Hymns of Methodism.” It was a 
practical and timely speech. 


interrupted the 


‘““My theme is too big for my time. A 
Christian has a right to sing, for he belongs 
toasinging famiiy. He isa child of Godja 
son of the King, an heir of heaven. e 
must sing. He cannot help but sing. We 
have a rich and elevating volume of song. 
We have no need of doggerel. Our Hymn- 
book has been called a second Bible. It con- 
tains the cream of the hymn literature of 
the world. There is no hymn book in the 
world equal to the Hymnal of our church.”’ 


Mr. E. O. Excell led the hosts in singing 
‘* Love Divine, All Love Excelling.” A very 
cordial greeting was read by Prof. Kitchen 
from the Vermont State Christian Endeavor 
Society. 

Dr. M. U. B. Mason, secretary of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Sotiety, was the last speaker of 
the morning session. His subject was, ‘The 
Progress of Methodism.” It was, of course, 
an earnest speech, full of fire and force. The 
big crowd was greatly stirred. Thunders of 
applause greeted bim again and again. We 
were proud of him. Dr. Mason is black as 
midnight, but his heart is whiteasany. He 
pointed out the necessity of the Afro- 
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American educating himself and making a 
man of himself, when he would be recognized 
and treated right. He convulsed the audi- 
ence when he said that two institutions had 
given him the right to put after his name 
the D. D., but they did not stand so much 
for Doctor of Divinity as for ‘‘ Donated 
Dignity.”” We have heard Dr. Mason many 
times, bat never when he so completely 
captured his hearers. 

The morning services concluded with a 
song by the Troy Conference Glee Club, and 
the benediction by Bishop Vincent. 


Wednesday afternoon was devoted to 


SIGHT SEEING. 


Pilgrimages were made to historic places in 
and about Burlington. Perhaps the most 
important of these were the Fort and Ethan 
Allen’s monument. 

For those who were not otherwise engaged 
aservice was held at the Armory at 2.30, at 
which Ur. Cadman spoke. Mr. L. B. Lord 
presided. Rev. EB. B. Stevens, of Albany, 
N. Y., offered prayer. Dr. Cadman’s subject 
was, “The Puritan in England and Amer- 
ica.” It was a most excellent historical 
address. 

‘‘ America”? was sung and the benediction 
pronounced by Rev. W.S. Roberts, D. D., of 
the Baptist Church. 

The reception at the Killings Library, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, was highly enjoyed. 
Then came the “ Patriotic Flag Drill,’”’ which 
was conducted by Mrs. Kitchen and Mrs. 
Hall. One hundred echool children dressed 
in pretty white frocks and carrying flags — 
the Stars and Stripes —took part. The evo- 
lutions, some of them very elaborate and 
intricate, were very pretty, and the little 
folks were heartily cheered. The exercise 
showe@ much training and the most thor- 
ough preparation. 

Wednesday evening district meetings were 
held in the different churches. At 7.30 


A TREMENDOUS CROWD 


packed the big Armory from door to ros- 
trum, and standing room was scarcely avail- 
able. Such an audience never gathered 
there before. The presiding officer was ex- 
Lieut.-Gov. Z. M. Mansur, of Island Pond, 
He was at home and filled the chair very 
gracefully. The half hour of song was full 
of enthusiasm. The singing went witha 
swing that was irresistible. Rev. 8. Donald- 
son, of Albany, Vt., read the Scriptures. 
Prof. Seeley, of Middlebury College, offered 
the following prayer: — 


‘Our Heavenly Father, let us feel that we 
are in [hy presence! Help us to realize that 
Thou art here. Thou hast been with 
Thy people in the ages past, and we rejoice 
that Thou art with them still. Our blessed 
Saviour has said, ‘I will be with thee even 
unto the end of the world,’ and Thou art with 
us here. We rejoice in Thee. We ask that 
Thou wilt bless in the further service of the 
evening. Thou hast blessed the song serv- 
ice, bless in the further service. Bilees the 
young people. Let Thy kingdom be set up 
in «ach heart. Hear, our God, and may 
every heart be made giad because of the 
Most High; and when we have passed the 
flood, may we join in the song of Moses and 
the Lamb! For Jesus Christ’s sake.” 


“ Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts,” was 
sung. A collection was taken for Dr. Mun- 
hall. Just before introducing Bishop Vin- 
cent, the chairman of the evening, Mr. 
Mansur, said: “I have sat for two days back 
in this audience, and I know it is difficult to 
see the speaker, and [ have a request to make 
of the ladies: Will you kindly remove yuur 
hats and bonnets?” The audience went 
almost wild over this request. Cheer after 
cheer greeted the Governor’s request. The 
ladies, almost to a woman, removed their 
head-gear. Then there was tremendous ap- 
platée. The Governor said: “ For those who 
have removed their hats and bonnets, I 
thank you.” 


Bishop Vincent spoke on “The Church 
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and School Out of School.” We never heard 
the Bishop when he was any more at home. 
He was at his very best. It was a great 
speech delivered to a great audience, and was 
most heartily appreciated. 

Another sunrise service was held on Thurs- 
day from 5.30 to 6.30 in the Methodist 
church, led by Dr. Munhall. Half-past five 
seemed like an early hour for delegates and 
visitors to assemble, but a goodly numb-r 
were present at that hour. Many tarried at 
the fountain and drank deep of the life- 
giving stream. The meeting was a precious 
one, and will tell in the lives of all who were 
present. A large number took part. Toe 
Spirit of God was manifest. 

The Armory and church during the fore- 
noon and afternoon were deserted, and the 
great crowds went to the picnic grounds at 


WILLSBORO POINT, N. Y., 


to participate in the mass meetings. More 
thanathousand people passed through the 
gates on the beautiful steamer “ Chateau- 
guay ” of the Champlain Transportation Co., 
that conveyed the gay and happy crowd of 
Epworth Leaguers ten miles across the lake 
to the grove where at 9.30 A. M. an open-air 
mass meeting was held. The day was ideal, 
and the trip over the calm and crystal sur- 
face of the lake was most enjoyable. It was 
@ monster gathering, that filled the beautiful 
grove under the open sky. No greater 
demonstration was ever held in this part of 
the world. The program included a tiag 
drill by the school children and music and 
speeches. 

Hon. J. V. Carney, of Barre, Vt., was chair- 
man. Rev. OC. O. Judkins led the audience in 
the Lord’s Prayer. The song service was con- 
ducted by E. O. Excell — and such singing! 
It was truly uplifting and soul-inspiring. 
The shores of old Lake Champlain echoed 
and re-echoed with the hymns of praise and 
the shouts of the happy throng. 

The first address was by Miss Ruth M. 
Sites,a returned missionary, who spoke on 
‘* Epworth Leagues in Foreign Lands.’”’ She 
charmed the immense audience. Much stress 
was laid upon woman’s servile condition in 
China, and we were led to sympathize with 
woman in that land where she has not yet 
been given an opportunity to cuitivate true 
womanhood, nor experienced the comforts of 
the true liberty of God’s chosen ones. She 
also spoke of China’s future. She predicted 
that ere many years should elapse China 
would be known as Immanuel’s Land and 
proudly take her place in the foremost ranks 
of Christian nations. Her remarks were in- 
terspersed with touching pleas in behalf of 
this benighted people, which will not prove 
in vain. 

After singing by the Troy Conference Glee 
Club, Rev. A. J. Palmer, D. D., of New York 
city, spoke on “ Methodist Missions.” He 
spoke of the missionary work of the church 
from its inception to the present time, set- 
ting forth the progress of the work and its 
present needs. 

After lunching, the great audience was 
gathered at the stand again to hear Dr. 
J. HK. C. Sawyer, editor of the Northern 
Christian Advocate. Ex-Lieut.-Gov. Fisk, 
of Isle La Motte, was f{n the chair. Mr. Fisk 
is a gentleman, and a most pleasing chair- 
man. Rev. A. H. Eaton, of Plattsburg, 
N. Y., led the audience in the Lord’s Prayer. 
** America”? was sung with a vim by the 
audience. 

Dr. Sawyer’s subject was, “The Saloon 
Must Go,” and he said: — 


‘IT want tosay frankly in the beginning 
that I am not going to waste any time in 
showing that the saloon must go. The sa- 
loon is already going; it is on the down 
grade,and shbere is no power in the universe 
that can put ifonthe up grade, The war- 
fare against the saloon is a warfare for hu- 
manity. Don’t waste your energies on —_ 
eralities. Go at the saloon nearest your door. 
Say it must go; and you can make it go it 
you use the law we have. 


Let us all deter- 
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mive that no vote of ours shall ever send to 
the legisiature a man who will vote to legal- 
ize the saloon. The saloon is on its way 
to eternal destruction.” 


Prof. Excell sang, ‘‘ Beauti'ul Isle.”” His 
grand voice and expressive method were 
much enjoyed. He was applauded at times 
most heartily. Mr. Exceil is unsurpassed as 
a leader. 

Then Dr. M.C. B. Mason spoke on “ The 
Church and the Race Problem.” He capt- 
ured the audience at once. His speech pro- 
duced a deep impressiun. He was on fire 
with his subject. Perhaps no other address 
of the convention stirred the emotions and 
thrilled the multitudes as did the speech of 
Dr. Mason. He poured forth his thoughts 
in a torrent of words that could not be easily 
reported. Among other things he said: ‘‘ The 
introduction of the lifeand spirit of Christ 
into the thought of the world produced a 
revolution in the ethical and social relations 
of mankind. Its essential character was 
love, service.”” He convulsed the audience 
when he said he used to try to pass himself 
off as a white man, but doesn’t now. ‘I be- 
lieve we shall here develop a grand and noble 
manhood imbued with the spirit and life of 
Christ.” 

The doxology was sung, the benediction 
was pronounced by Dr. Sawyer, and after a 
refreshing sail across the lake, the company 
reached Burlington at about 530P.m. This 
day was the best of the convention. Every- 
body was happy. 

In the evening at 7.30 another great audi- 
ence gathered at the Armory for 


THE CLOSING SERVICE 


of the convention. ‘“ Blessed Assurance”’ 
was sung. Then Mr. Excell, by request, 
sang a solo, “Count Your Blessings.” It 
was most impressive. Then the Glee 
Club sang a selection, “Go Gather Them 
In.” Being encored, they gave ‘Speed 
Away.” ‘The audience were thoroughly 
pleased. Rev. C. L. Hall, of Burlington, of- 
fered prayer. He said: “We thank Thee, 
our Father, for the hour, and for the bless- 
ings that have come to us all. We thank 
Thee for this beautiful day and the social 
quickening for the spiritual uplift. Weare 
blessed. May we receive the Holy Ghost to- 
night. Bless the young people! We pray 
for the young people who do not know Thee. 
May their hearts be touched. Make us all 
fishers of men.” Rev. Thomas Tyrie, of St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., was the first speaker, his 
subject being, “ Loyalty to Christ.” A great 
audience applauded: his eloquent words. 
Mr. Tyrie is an orator. He made many ex- 
cellent hits. 1. If we are loyal to Christ we 
will be loyal to Him in our homes. The 
family altar will be there, 2. We will be 
loyal to Him in our social life. 3. We will 
be loyal to Him in our business. 4, We will 
be loyal to Him in our churches. What is 
the supreme motive? Love to Christ. Talk- 
ing about the beauty of the Christ spirit is 
all right, but until we have Christ hidden 
in the heart we cannot be Christ’s, or loyal 
to Him. 

Mr. Excell sang, ‘‘ To Please Jesus.”” The 
ordinary resolutions were passed. 

Dr. Munhall was then introduced and 
spoke on “‘ How to Study the Bible.” It was 
@ pleasing, but an earnest and searching, 
address —a fitting climax to the conven- 
tion. 

The audience sang ‘‘God be with you till 
we meet again,” and the greatest convention 
Vermont ever had was closed. 


Convention Notes 


—The convention was a great suc- 
cess,and had been looked forward to with 
the greatest interest. Being the first ever 
held in the State, it was looked upon as an 
experiment, but the prime movers in it, 
though they had great faith in God and 
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young people, had no thought of such an 
immense gathering and such complete suc- 
cess. It was asurprise beyond expression. 


—— it was pre eminently a religious con- 
vention. Many were drawn nearer the 
Saviour, and went away more fully conse- 
crated to His service. 


—The convention was remarkable in 
many ways. lt was intensely earnest. The 
gravest questions were soberly discussed. 


——There was no note of pessimism, no 
lack of faith and courage, no unwillingness 
to grapple.with diffisulties. It was a very 
outspoken convention. Perhaps the air of 
Burlington and the presence of so many 
downright Vermonters had something to do 
with the fearless plainness with which wide- 
ly different opinions were expressed, though 
a deep, underlying unity of love for the 
work and loyalty to the church was evident 
in the discussions. 

— Our older brethren were enthusiastic 
as well at the younger. 

—— Rev. J. A. Sherburne, of Barre, Vt., 
was the youngest old Epworth Leaguer 
present. 

— Bishop Vincent’s presence and ad- 
dresses were greatly appreciated by the entire 
convention. He was an inspiration to every 
one. 

— Prof. Excell, who led the singing at 
nearly all the services, is a very successful 
leader. The music had something of the 
old-time ring. 

—— It was the testimony of all who were 
there that God heard the prayers and blessed 
the people. From the first session to the 
closing benediction by Rev. T. Tyrie, of St. 
Johnsbury, there were evidences of 4God’s 
presence. 

— Dr. 8. Parkes Cadman said: 
best convention I ever attended.” 

— Prot. E. O. Excell, in returning thanks 
for the attention paid him, complimented 
the choir and audience very highly, saying 
they sang better than any body of a similar 
magnitude he had ever conducted. 

— Bishop Vincent’s address on ‘“ The 
Church and School Out of School” was 
admirable, thoroughly practical and suggest- 
ive. We would have been glad to have 
given a longer report, but our pencil failed 
to work at the sapreme moment. 

—— About 1,500 delegates and visitors were 
there. 

— There was nothing trashy about any 
address, but every one was a model of ear- 
nestness, thought, and delivery. 

— The Burlington people thought the 
gathering might possibly equal the Masonic 
or Grand Army gathering the week before, and 
smilingly replied, ‘‘ We’ll take care of them.” 
But when the delegates and visitors began to 
arrive by railroad and steamer, Burlington 
rubbed its eyes and manifested great sur- 
prise. Its streets were literally lined with 

people wearing the beautiful and unique 
badges. 

— Lieut-Govs. Mansur and Fisk find time 
to give attention as well as generous sums of 
money to the work of the charch and the 
Leaguers. Modest and unassuming, they 
bring the thought of their clear brains, sup- 
ported by warm hearts, to the cause of Jesus 
with the same enthusiasm and thoroughness 
which they carried into the duties of their 
high office. 


—— Barlington Methodists were proud of 
the convention’s 1,500 strangera. Not an 
arrest, nothing out of order, but everything 
religious. 


* It is the 


—— The following are some of the names 
of the preachers present. Those from the 
Troy Conference were: D. Perry, Wells, Vt.; 
W. P. Ralison, Brandon, Vt.; P. 8. Slow, 
Troy, N. Y.; John H. Clark, Fort Edward, 





N. Y.; A. J. Church, Peru, N. Y.; J. L. 
Thomaston, Plattsburg, N. Y.; Thomas Rog- 
ers, Rupert, N. Y.; M. H. Smith, Green- 
wich, N. Y.; John J. Noe, presiding elder of 
Barlington District, Rutland, Vt.; Samuel 
Bras, New York; D. W. Gates, Rutland, Vt., 
J. L. Fort, Jr., Winooski, Vt.; 8. D. Eikins, 
Chazy, N. Y.; ©. V. Grismer, Glens Falls, 
N. Y¥.; A. H. Baton, Platteburg, N. Y.; 
I. P. Hall, Sandy Hill, N. Y.; D. W. Dayton, 
Shelburne, Vt.; John A. Harris, assistant 
pastor, Pittsfield, Mass.; H. 8. Rowe, Gran- 
ville, N. Y.; 8. G. Ayres, librarian of Drew 
Theological Seminary. 

Those belonging to the Vermont Confer- 
ence were: C. O. Jukdins, Windsor; Guy 
Lawton, Barnard; W. M. Newton, Principal 
Montpelier Seminary, Montpelier; J. D. Bee- 
man, Brattleboro; J. 8. Allen, Bakersfield; 
Hart Fuller, Binghamville; F. D. Handy, 
Woodstock; L. P. Tucker, Northfield; A. B. 
Atwater, Barre; W. E. Douglass, Barton; I. P. 
Chase, Cabot; W. I. Todd, Groton; O. D. 
Clapp, Georgia; A. W. ©. Anderson, Enos- 
burgh Falls; J. E. Knapp, West Concord; 
Thomas Tyrie, St. Johnsbury; W. P. Stanley, 
Franklin; E. T. Brush, West Enosburgh; 
L. K. Willman, Waterbury; M. B. Parouna- 
gian, Walden; C. M. Stebbins, Wolcott; 
D. ©. Thatcher, Underhill; 8. H. Smith, 
Swanton; A. L. Cooper, Piainfield; A. J. 
Hough, White River Junction; Joseph 
HamilJton, Newport; W.C. Johnson, North- 
field; A. B. Blake, Highgate; B. F. Rowland, 
Springfield; C.S. Natter, St. Albans; G. M. 
Burdick, Cambridge; G. W. Burke, Isle La 
Motte; R. F. Lowe, Johnson; J. L. Reeder, 
Rochester; C. F. Partridge, Randolph Centre; 
J. H. Bennett, Putney; C. P. Taplin, Milton; 
W.E. Allen, Chelsea; Gaorge L. Story, fisld 
and general secretary of the Vermont Sun- 
day-school Association; M. 8. Eddy, Mor- 
risville; Clark Wedgeworth, Worcester; C. G. 
Gorse, Sheffisid; George U. McDougall, New- 
bury Centre; A. B. Enright, Essex Junction; 
Samuel G. Lewis, Marshfield; kh. W. Sharp; 


So. Royalton; L. N. Moodv, Gaysville; W. C. 
Robinson, Milton; C. W. Kelley. Woodbur 
A. G. Austin Bast Burke; F. T. Clark, t. 
Johnsbury Centre; F L. Patnam, Bonds- 
ville; M. H. Ryan, Biowe: P. N. Granger, 
Bethel; George E. Deuel, Montgomery. 





The most popular excursion of the year is 
the Adirondack Excursion of July ist and 
2d via the Fitchburg Railroad. At 260 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, you can obtain all de- 
tails. 
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HISTORIC WILBRAHAM 


EW are the places in New England and 
American Methodism that awaken 
such joyous and grateful impressions as does 
Wilbraham. To look out upon, and to walk 
over, the spacious and enchanting three hun- 
dred acres of this school plant is to receive a 
new revelation of the wisdom and wide vis- 
ion of the fathers who laid the foundations 
of this institution. To tarry in the school 
buildings and listen to the story of the 
epochal work of Wilbur Fisk and his suc- 
cessors, awakens in the visitor a loftier ap- 
preciation of the richness of our inheritance. 
Who can be the guest of the present Princi- 
pal and not become possessed with the con- 
viction that he was providentially sum- 
moned to his work, and that he has a genius 
for it ? To look into the faces of the students, 
to take them by the hand and chat with 
them, left the impression that we were meet- 
ing young men and women, strong in native 
gifte, who were being sensibly and compre- 
hensively trained and developed. 
There are but few fitting schools in the 
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the following paragraph, which appears in 
the latest catalogue of the school : — 


*“ This institution, while it will put no sec- 
tarian restraint or constraint upon any stu- 
dent, yet claims to be a Christian school, un- 
der the sanction of a religious denomination. 
It would fail of one of the chief reasons for 
its existence if it should not cultivate to the 
highest practical extent the moral and relig- 
fous faculties of those committed to its 
charge. Its theory is taat of integral educa- 
tion in its largest import.”’ 


We unhesitatingly commend this institu- 
tion to the favorable consideration of our 
people. The following is the report of the 
visitors for the year : — 


Anniversary Week at Wilbraham 


The quiet, pleasant and helpful days of 
Commencement week at Wilbraham formed 
a fitting close to the past academic year; for 
the year itself has been marked by no stir- 
ring incidents; among its brother years it 
must be noted for its quiet demeanor and 
equable temper. The unpleasant thing that 
is bound to come now and then in all school 





SMITH MEMORIAL GYMNASIUM 
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day evening, June 17, to the informal alumni 
reception on the evening of the following 
Wednesday, there was nothing to grieve 
over or to provoke hilarious applause. But 
there was much to enjoy. The attractive 
social feature of the week was the pleasant 
reception given to the senior class on Satur- 
day evening. The occasion was graced by 
the presence of Prof.S. F. Upham, of Drew 
Theological Seminary, and Editor Charles 
Parkhurst and wife of Boston, 

Sunday, of course, was the first great day 
of the week. It rained hard, but the audi- 
ences both morning and evening were large 
for Wilbraham. Dr. Upham preached the 
baccalaureate sermon at 10.30 o’clock from 
2 Kings 20:5:** l have heard thy prayer, I 
have seen thy tears; behold 1 will heal thee.’’ 
His subject was “ Prayer,” and his purpose 
was to urge upon the graduating class the 
wisdom and necessity of prayerful lives. In 
a scholarly address he upheld the three prop- 
ositions: that prayer is a universal instinct; 
that its universality creates the probability 
that it will be answered; that the facts of 
Scripture and the Christian consclousneég, 





The Smith Memorial Gymnasium, completed one year ago at a cost of $45,000, is a very satisfactory structure. The first floor contains bowling alleys, locker 


rooms and baths for young men, and apartments for visiting athletic teams. 
the young women, is the main hall, fifty by seventy-five feet. 


On the second floor, in addition to ample locker and bathing accommodations for 
This is completely furnished with modern apparatus of best quality. Above the main floor, and 


suspended from the walls, is a fast running track of special design. The third floor, which is limited to the front portion of the building, contains spacious 
offices for the physical director, together with a large recitation-room. Careful attention has been given to lighting, plumbing, heating, and drainage, so as to 
render the building most effective. From the middle of October tothe middle of May the gymnasium is open for general work. A piano furnishes music for 





class movements and marches. 
at an expense of about five dollars. 





land to which parents can more trustfully 
and hopefully commit their sons and daugh- 
ters. Wesleyan Academy sets itself deter- 
minedly totrain and rightfully develop at 
its best the whole nature — physical, mental 
and spiritual. Physical training according 
to the latest systems.is given in the superb 
new gymnasium, of which we present an 
electro. A healthier place, and one freer 
from diversions or temptations, cannot be 
found. Principal Newhall is surrounded 
with a large and able faculty, but his watch- 
ful eye takes in everything. He knows per- 
sonally and familiarly every student, and 
aims to impart the greatest good to each. 
The religious education is broad, healthy 
and pervasive. The purpose of the princi- 
pal in this important matter is weil stated in 


Six periods each week are required of all students. Gymnasium suits of regulation make are required, and will be furnished 





life has been notably absent. Hard study, 
close attention to mental and spiritual dis- 
cipline, the stern disappointment and seri- 
ous success that make up student life, have 
been quietly but perceptibly strengthening 
the mental and spiritual fibre of the boys 
and girls gathered there. The light-hearted 
youth has been seen to change into the seri- 
ous, determined man — suddenly, but with 
no noise or demonstration. For the entire 
year a steadily serious and spiritual air has 
been the pleasantest and most significant 
fact of the school life. 

It was only fitting, then, that anniversary 
week should be quiet, serious and hopeful. 
Every part was played in a simple manner, 
but steadily and without show of weakness. 
From the Upham prize declamations on Fri- 


confirm us in the belief that God does hear 
and answer prayer. 

The alumni sermon in the evening, by Rev. 
W. 1. Haven, of Brookline, was a manly as- 
sertion of the pre-eminence of the inner 
life and an earnest appeal to the students to 
guard more carefully the springs of their 
being. His text was Proverbs 4: 23: “* Keep 
thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are 
the issues of life.”’ “ Life,” he said, “ is 


from the heart; the real difference between 
men is a difference of heart; to keep one’s 
life is to keep one’s heart; the best of all 
keeping is to give it without reserve to Jesus 
Christ.” From the student’s point of view, 
the one sermon was the complement of the 
other; the address of the morning made him 
stronger, the sermon of the evening left him 
better. 

In every Commencement there is one dom- 
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inant note struck over and over again 
by different speakers as if by chance. 
That note this year was, ‘‘ Go to college.” 
The school pastor, Dr. W. H. Thomas, 
touched it in his last sermon to the stu- 
dents; Bishop W. F. Mallalieu gave it 
emphatic utterance in his brief address 
in chapel on Tuesday morning; and 
President Andrews of Brown University 
made it the theme of Commencement 
day. For in the place of the usual 
speeches by members of the graduating 
class, Dr. Andrews delivered a Com- 
mencement oration. He sustained the 
simple proposition that every boy and 
girl should go to college, declaring that 
higher education is best for everybody — 
best for profit, for privilege, and for 
power, whether the person be lawyer, 
book- keeper, or farmer. 

The graduating class this year num- 
bers 32 — 15 young men and 17 young 
women. Diplomas were awarded in seven 
courses: 9 in the classical, 8 in the Latin 
scientific, 9 in the,academy, 2 each in the 
industrial science and the instrumental 
music course, and 1 each in the vocal 
music and the art course. Class day ex- 
ercises came on Monday afternoon, in 
which nineteen of the members took 
part. The majority of them will heed 
the counsel of the week and go to col- 
lege next fall. Among the graduates 
were Miss Edith H. Adams, daughter of 
Rev. George Adams, of Brooklyn, and Miss 
Grace M. Mansfield, daughter of Presiding 
Elder J. H. Mansfield of this Conterence. 

The other interesting events of the week 
were the declamation contest on Monday 
evening for the Bond prizes, given by Mr. 
Chas. H. Bond, of Boston, and won by Miss 
A. M. Bean, of Boston, and Miss J. E. Kit- 
tredge, of Tremont, Me.; the art reception 
in the studio, where were displayed the 
excellent work in mechanical drawing, china 
painting, and decorations in burnt-wood 
work; and the anniversary concert on Tues- 
day evening under the direction of Miss 
Lilian F. Russell and Miss Phoebe J. Hooper. 

Friends of the Academy will be glad to 
learn that the trustees have chosen Dr. 
Charles F. Rice, pastor of St. Luke’s Church, 
Springfield, to succeed his father as president 
of the board, and elected David P. Ludding- 
ton, of West Springfield, and Mattbew Rob- 
son, of Salem, to fill vacancies on the trustee 
board. With the strong support that Dr. 
Rice will give the school, with the earnest 
backing of the trustees, with the enthu- 
siastic loyalty of the young alumni displayed 
both at the February reunion in Boston and 
at the re-gathering during Commencement 
week, Principal Newhall feels assured of 
another year fully as quiet, pleasant and 
strong as the paét-year has been. 

Rows CooPER, 
“For He ¥igiting Committee. 
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A Letter by Gladstone 


wu Presiggat: Bashtord of Obio 
Wesleyan ‘Jiniversity was in Eng- 


land, he was as ar Gladstone. Dr, 
Bashford presentég,.Mr. Giadstone with a 
catalogue of the—institution, with the re- 
quest that he wrt a letter to be read at Com- 
mencement. Mr. Gladstone complied with 
the request and:tiie letter follows: — 


DEa® Dooror: ‘Divided as is our natural Christen- 
dom into sects,i cannot but bear my humble testi- 
mony tothe wisdom which,in the case you have 
brought before me, prompts the members of one of 
these seetions to anapparently magnificent effort 
for providing that its young men shall have enlarged 
opportunities in immediate connection with the full 


formation of their réligious connections for the 
general cultivation of their minds. Such efforts 
will, I think, serve the cause of truth, ana I heartily 
wish them success. 1aisa observe with pleasure, 
in the expianation of the plan, some excellent enun- 
ciations of principle and intentions, which, I trust, 
will alwaye be prominentia the minds both of teach- 
ers and of stodents. Allow me to remain, my dear 
sir, yours faithfully, W. E. GLADSTONE, 


Cannes, F.b. 11, 1898. 
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METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, WILBRAHAM 


The introduction of Methodism into Wilbraham 
was through Mr. Charlies Brewer. He was the 
grandson of Rev. Daniel Brewer, the first pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church in the early settlement of 
Springfield. He seems to have been of an inquiring 
mind, and was not satisfied with the old Calvinistic 
theology. He had heard of those strange ministers 
called “ New Lights,” but was told that they were 
dangerous men and to be certainly shunned. Wil- 
braham was then connected with the Hartford cir- 
cuit,and the “ New Lights” were occasionally in 
this neighborhood. Mr. Brewer, hearing of an ap- 
pointment by this new kind of ministers, invited 
Abel, Levi,and Silas Bliss to accompany him to 
hearthem. The preacher was a Rev. Mr. Raynor. 
The sermon was an eloquent presentation of Christ 
for every man who would accept Him. Mr. Brewer 
was so interested that he invited the preacher home 
with him. Arrangements were made that preach- 
ing should be had at Mr. Brewer’s house, on condi- 
tion that they should be protected from the mob. 
Rev. Lemuel Smith, the colleague of Mr. Raynor, 
accordingly came to Mr. Brewer’s to preach. The 
excitement was so great that the whole town was 
moved, we read in the history of that time. Many 
young men of great promise were soon interested. 

These events occurred in 1791 and 1792. The first 
society was comprised of Charles Brewer, Abel 
Bliss, Sr., Silas Bliss, brother of Abel, and Mrs. 8ol- 
omon Warriner. The society was small, but com- 
posed of people of marked devotion to God. The 
Minutes of the New England Conference state that 
the first Conference was held in Wilbraham in 1797. 
This Conference was, however, the second; the first 
having been held in the chapel, Sept. 4, 1794. 

For two years after the first sermon by Rev. Lem- 
uel Smith, preaching continued at Charles Brewer's 
house. Mr. Brewer gave the land for the erection 
ofa chapel, which in an unfinished condition was 
for some time used for services. It was in this 
chapel that the Conference of 1794 was held. As- 
bury, Lee, Roberts, Ostrander, Pickering, Mudge, 
Taylor and Hall were among the preachers who 
gathered at this first Conference. Asbury was in- 
disposed, and asked Lee to preside. Asbury and 
Lee preached with great power at this Conference. 
In 1797 the second Conference was held here. In 
1826 the Conference came for the third time. Bishop 
George presided. The little society grew very 
slowly, but it held its own amid strong opposition 
and bitter persecutions. 

Among the early additions to the little church 
were Abraham Avery,a remarkable man of shrewd 
intelligence and keen wit,and George Hyde, who 
was compared to the beloved disciple John. Both 
of these men were pillars in the young society. 
Rev. L. Smith was fined seventy pounds for marry- 
ing acouple of the Methodist soctety. The mem- 
bers of the society were taxed and compelled to 
support the so-called “ standing order.” If they re- 
fused to pay, their property was seized, and they 
were imprisoned until the tax was paid. Abel Bliss 


— Rev. Dr. H. C. Jennings, of Chicago, 
has sent a folding-nrgan to Chaplain Cressy 
ot the Thirteenth Minnesota Volunteers, 
which wiil be taken to Manila. 


and a Mr. Howard were taken to prison. 
Brewer had a cow driven away and sold. 

In 1813 a great revival took place. Soon after this 
Timothy Merritt was appointed pastor,and his la- 
bors were successful in a wonderful degree. The 
establishment of Wesleyan Academy here about 
this time greatly strengthened the little church. A 
great revival is recorded as taking place in the first 
year of the school. 

Four buildings are said to have been erected for 
church use. The first was built in 1794, and seems 
to have been succeeded by another meeting-house 
where the Conference of 1826 was held. This build- 
ing is still standing, directly opposite the house 
now owned by the society as a parsonage. It has 
been used for many years as a dwelling-house. The 
third building was a modest house built on a part of 
the land now occupied by the Memorial Ohurch. It 
is now used asa music hall by the Academy. In 
1870 the beautiful stone church, the construction of 
which was made possible through the munificence 
of friends throughout New England and the connec- 
tion at large, was dedicated to the service of God. 
Memorial windows in the tower bear the names of 
Father Taylor and of Abel Stevens. All the windows 
are ial,and include the names of founders 
and others. Wm. Rice, Obaries Virgin, Bdward 
Uooke, Calvin Brewer, Timothy Merritt, Miner Ray- 
mond, Amos Binney, Martin Ruter, Wilbur Fiek, 
Elijah Hedding,and many others appear. A com- 
plete list of the contributors to this enterprise is 
suspended in the entrance to the tower. The donors 
of one thousand dollars or more are Lee Claflin, 
Amos B. Merrill, Horace Smith, John M. Merrick. 

The following is a list of the preachers who have 
been stationed here or have supplied tbe puipit, 
commencing with 1791: Menzies Raymond and Lem- 
uel Smith, Hope Hull and F. Aldridge, George Pick- 
ering, Joshua Halil, Nicolas Snethen and O. Spry, 
Even Rogers and Thomas Oovuper, Laurence Mec- 
Combs, Daniel Ostrander, Abner Woods, Henry 
Ames, Augustus Jocelyn, Elijah Batchelder, Alexan- 
der McLane, John Gove, Noble Thomas, B. Hill, I 
Tinkham and T. Smith, Hollis Sampson and G. RB. 
Noris, B. F. Lombard, B, P. Hill and William Hin- 
man, Joel Steele and 8. Outler, P. Munger and RB, 
Arnold, Elias Marble and T. Tucker, Edward Hyde, 
Benjamin Sebin, Joel Winch and Job Pratt, William 
Marsh and Orin Roberts, salmon Winchester and 
N. Paine, Leonard Bennett, Hezekiah Davis, Fran- 
cis Lane, Ebenezer Blake, Daniel Dorchester, 8r., 
Joel W. McRee and A. Barnes, Thomas Peck, Isaac 
Jennison, Wilbur Fisk, John Foster, A. Waitt, Sam- 


uel Davis, E. Hyde, 8. W. Tucker, N. B. Spaulding, 
Reuben Rensom, James Potter, William Livesey, 
8. W. Wilson, Charies Adams, N. E. Cobleigh, F. Nut- 
ting, H. V. Degen, Ubaries Baker, L. A. Mudge, Ste- 
phen (ushipg, Gilbert Haven, Chester Fieid, H. P. 
Andrews, Wiliam F. Warren, Lorenzo White, George 
Prentice, N. Fellows, Miner Raymond, Edward 
Cooke, Hiram P. Satchwell, H. V. Degen, Franklin 
Furber, James Mudge, T. W. Bishop. W. T. Perrin, 
Thomas B. Smith, Heury J. Fox, George W. Mans- 
field, John R Oushing, Austin 4. Herrick, Payette 
Nichols, W. H. Thomas. 


Charles 





— There are twelve guns in Morro Castle, 
Santiago, named after the twelve apostles, so 
our men may get a sbot almost any time 
from Matthew, Mark, Luke or John 
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On July ist and each Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday during the season, sleeping car 
will leave Boston on 3 P. M. train of Boston 
& Albany R. R., for Lake Placid, via Saranac 
Lake. Oar will return from Lake Placid each 
Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday. 





CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 





Colebrook Camp-meeting, July 4-9 
First Gen. Conf. Dist. Ep. League at 
Bangor, Maine, July 5-8 


New England Chautauqua 8. 8. Assembly at 
Lakeview, South Framingham, Mass., Jaly 18-29 
Sixth Annual Convention of Christian Workers 
at Old Orchard, Maine, Rev. L. B. Bates, 


leader, July 30-Aug. 8 
HEDDING OBAUTAUQUA: . 

Summer School, Aug. 1-6 

Biblical Institute, Aug. 8-13 

Assembly, Aug. 13-20 
West Dudley Camp-meeting, Aug. 5-15 


Richmond Oamp-meeting, Rev. I. T. John- 


son in charge, Aug. 6-15 
Piscataquis Valley Camp-meeting, Aug. 8-15 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 14-21 
Weirs Camp-meeting, August 16-20 
New Haven District Camp-meeting at 

Plainville, Aug. 15-20 
Empire Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 15-22 
Laurel Park Camp-meeting will begin August 22 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-27 
Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-29 
Hedding Camp-meeting, aug. 22-27 
Willimantic Uamp- meeting, Aug. 22-28 
Claremont Junc. Union Camp-meeting, Aug. 23-30 


Groveton Camp-meeting, Aug. 29-Sept. 3 
Rockland Dist. Camp-meeting at Noble- 

boro, Me., Aug. 29-Sept. 3 
Kearsage Camp-meeting at Wil- 


mot, N. H., Aug. 29-Sept. 2 


PULPIT SUPPLY. — A graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity Schools of Theology would like supply work 


during July and August. Address W., 4 Ashburton 
Place, Boston. 


BANGOR CONVENTION. — “Pastors can secure 
tickets on the steamer leaving Boston July 4, good 
to return at any time, for four dollars. The company 
will give a rebate of fifty cents when presented at the 
Boston office, making the fare for the rougd trip 
$3 50. 

The return portion of the reguiar excursion tickets 
will be good to return any time before July 20; For 
tickets and statervoms address Mr. W. H. Hill, Bos- 
ton & Bangor 8.8.Co., Boston, Mass. For enter- 
tainment address Mr. O. F. Winchester, 21 Middle 
8t., Bangor, Maine. 

LUTHER FREEMAN, Gen. Sec. 

It is expected that a large company of Leaguers 
from the New England and New Engiand Southern 
Conferences will meet upon the steamer “ City of 
Bangor" on July 4. Patriotic exercises will be held 
in the evening. The moon rises at 8 29,and a charm- 
ing trip is anticipated. Let pastors give a last call 
for the convention at the week-night prayer-meet- 
iog or on Sunday. Please make it a special subject 
of prayer. The steamer leaves at 56 p.m. Passen- 
gers are urged to be on hand in good season. 

W. T. Perrin, Pres. 





Money Letters from June 6 to 21. 


Mrs B J Angell,G A Armstrong. C 8 Batchelder, ' 


W Barton, L L O Best, O E Blake, Mre J R Baker, 
8'L Beller, Mrs E Bidwell, © M Ball, RL Bruce, 
O W Bryant, © A Brooks. 8 J Carroll, J H Cole- 
man, Mrs E Olement, © Case, G W Crosby, W Can- 
ham, 8 M N Caldwell, E E Chapman, J J Congdon, 
A J Collins, Mrs Doe, H M Dunn, C 8 Davis, J H 
Doan, J A Dixon, W HM Dunnack, J F Danskin, A 
Dight, O H Durrell, F L Decker, Mrs E F Day. T 
Ely, Miss E L Elmer. Mrs © Freeman, Mrs 0 E 
Fuller. FJ Gifford, G E Gilchrist, 8 E Grant, W W 
Guth. J Henry, A A Howard, A M Hardy, AT 
Heimershausen. J B Kanoga. A J Lockhart, A P 
Leighton, F M Larkin, A A Lewis. 8 J Mantle, 
Mexim Chemical Co, R 8 Moore, RT Miller, 8 P 
Mason, W EB Manger, Miss G F Merrow, 0 E Miles, 
W Millar. I Parker, J Pullman, Proctor Collier Co, 
Miss M E Pike, Piso Co. J EB Rickards, J R Rem- 
ick, B P Raymond, Mrs M B Rankin, A E Rusgeil. 
J T M Stephens, A E Sproul, A Speare, J M Shep- 
ler, J O Sherburn, W M Sterling, W A Smith, A P 
Sharpe, Mrs D © Searles, A © Sainner, F D Sar- 
gent. J E Thomas, W W Thayer. W A Vannbab, 
Mrs H Vittum. Mrs L B Walker, C O Wood, J 
Wood, D A Whedon, W H Whitney, A J Wright, 





Half rate for the round trip has been made 
tor the Adirondack Excursion via the Fitch- 


burg Raiircad on July ist and 24. Fullin-, 


formation at 260 Wasrington St., Boston. 


’ tion taaen to defray expeases. 
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MARRIAGES 


NEWCOMB — LIBBY — In Bowery Beach, Me., June 
22, by Rev. John A. Ford, Benj. N N. Newcomb and 
Mrs. Gracie G. Libby, both of Scarboro. 


FROST — NUTTING — In Breese. Ne~ x 22,by Bev. 
W. J. Pomfret. onus R. Fro of Hampstead, 
N. H., and Abbie O. Nutting, of Gainey, Mass. 


RUSHBROOK — TILTON — In Parkman 8t. Church, 
Dorchester, June 22, by Rev. Seth 0. Cary, Vincent 
Wright Rushbrook, of Boston, and Lillian Mabel 
Tiltun, of Needham. 


CLARK — BENEDICT — In Spe, June 21, by Rev. 
Charles Parkhurst, D. D, George Francis Clark 
i , of Quincy, and Mrs. Ourdelia M, Benedict, ot 

na. 


CRATON — GREENWOOD — At the home of the 
bride’s parents, June 15, by Rev. A. W. L. Nelson, 
Charles M. Craton, of Concord, and Grace L. 
Greenwood, of West Medway. 


OHANNEL — BEMIE—In Essex, June 16, by Re 
Joseph Simpson, William J. Channel, of Hacailton, 
and Lacy A. Bemie, of Salem. 





W.H.M.8.— The deaconess anniversary held in 
connection with the anniversary of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society will occur at Ocean Grove, 
N. J., July 9-11. A program of great value and in- 
terest has been prepared. The exercises on July ll 
will be private for those concerned. A cordial invi- 
tation to be present and participate in these ses- 
sions is extended to members of all Conference 
deaconess boards, all members of local boards of 
management of any Methodist Episcopal deaconess 
institution, all officers of societies which have dea- 
conesses under their direction, ail superintendents 
of Homes, and all licensed Methovist Episcopal 
deaconesses, such deaconesses as have given two 
years of continuous service, the Bishops and pre- 
siding elders of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
pastors of the churches and missions having dea- 
conesses under their direction. 


FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION. — Dover, 
Somersworth, Rochester, Portsmouth, Greenland, 
Epping, Raymond, Newmarket, Newflelds, Exeter, 
and other points will unite in a Fourth of July cele- 
bration on Hedding Camp-ground. Everybody is 
invited. D. C,. BaBcocg. 


“ CONVERTED (?) AOTOR.” — All preachers 
Christian workers, and keepers of summer boarders 
will find it to their advantage, financial and other- 
wise, to beware of a young man and his companion, 
whom he claims to be his wife, who are traveling in 
this part of New Hampshire en route for the Adiron- 
dacks, claiming to be “ evangelists.” Such a couple 
appeared inthe town of Fitzwilliam on June 20, and 
after having engaged room and board at $10 per 
week, set out to“ drum up” an audience for an en- 
tertainmeat which he — Mr. Burrill — proposed to 
give,andin which he could display his talents of 
ventriloguism, song, impersonation and reading. 
This entertainment was well attended, and a collec- 
“ Mr. Burrill ’ also 
claimed to be a teacher of physical culture, and 
talked tothe school children on this subject. Ac- 
cording to his own statements, the object of his e.- 
tertainment was to so interest the people in himself 
as to draw them to evangelistic services which he 
hoped to conduct subsequent to his entertainments. 
“ Mr. Burrill” claimed to be an active Y. M. 0. A. 
man, and to have a dozen lectures on various sub- 
jects which he could give, the principal one Leing 
“Before and Behind the Scenes,” which is taken 
from his life as an actor, but from which life he 
claims to have been converted. He also claims to 
be a member of, and li d as a local preacher by, 
the Tremont St. M. E, Church of Buston; but in re- 
ply to.a letter sent to the pastor, Rev. J. D. Pickles, 
we received a statement to the effect that no such 
person either belongs to, or has been licensed by, 
that church. What this “ converted actor ” would 
have d>ne here is uncertain, but the line of conduct 
he ‘followed is not. He deceived his hostess, and 
having smuggled out his belo. gings, took an abrupt 
leave and has not been seen or heard from since. 
Of course he forgot to pay the $4 or so that he owed 
for board. 

As we do not know what name he will next appear 
under, we give a brief description of the man: He is 
about five feet nine inches tall, siender in form, blue 
eyes (1 think), ears quite prominent, light tache, 
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BOSTON COMMON, — Meeting next Sunday at 5 
o’clock. Find the tenth tree north of Park Square 
on Charlies St. mall. Speakers, Revs. George Skene 
and F.N. Upham. Singers are especially requested 
to come and help. W.T. Perrin, For Com. 





To Celebrate the 4th of July 


AM receiving communications from our 
preachers and others from all parts of 
the country in regard to the celebration of 
the 4th of July in the interest of the temper- 
ance reform. The good work is going ahead. 
In answer as to where suitable exercises 
may be found for the young people who may 
take part in the services, 1 am very glad to 
be able to say that abundant supplies of 
most excellent selections may be procured 
by writing to Rev. Alfred Noon, 36 Brom- 
field St., Boston, Mass. 


W. F. MALLALIEV. 





The best medicine you can take is that which 
builds a solid foundation for health in pure, rich 
blood, Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


A new and important factor in high-class travel is 
the Fitchburg R. R. Continental Limited. Write to 
J. B. Watson, General Passenger Agent, for full par- 
ticulars. 





A Noteworthy Display 


The student of times and manners will be 
interested to see the noteworthy reproduc- 
tions of Elizabethan cabinet work which are 
now on exhibition at the Paine furniture 
warerooms on Canal St., and one of which is 
pictured in another column. These old age- 
stained shapes of the past are becoming very 
popular by reason of the low price at which 
they are offered. They readily harmonize 
with their surroundings, and give an air of 
distinction to the most commonplace apart- 
ment. 





Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health or recreation. The appointments of a 
first-class Hotel. Elevator, bells, steam, sun-parior, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites with Baths, Mas- 
sage, Electricity, all baths and health appliances. 
Turkish, Russian and Natural Sulphur Water baths. 
The Nauheim Treatment. Adirondack Air, Sara- 
ToGA waters, Bicycle paths, Tournaments, Enter- 
tainments, etc. Send for illustrated circular. 








FOR SALE 


Or TO LET. At Cottage Oity, Mass. A 
cottage of four rooms, with cook- house con- 
nected, comfortably furnished for a small 
family, in a good location. Terms reason- 
able. For further particulars, inquire of 


W.L. D.'TWOMBLY, Newtonville, Mass. 


sett sae ELS 
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hair a little thin and cut ip such a way as to enable 
him to rearrenge it for his readings and impersona- 
tions. He is well dressed, and is accompanied by a 
woman somewhat larger than himself. He isa very 
pleasant and fluent sepeaker,and has no lack of 
“ebeek.” Although showing many press notices 
his conduct here proves that at least there is some- 
thing wrong. Guy ROBERTs, 
Pastor M. B. Church, Fitzwilliam Depot, N. H. 





For Dyspepsia 
(Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
e, Ph ladeip hia, Pa. ,eays: “ Awonderfui remedy 


‘ch gavene must gratifying tesuits in the woret 
ms of dyspepsia.” 


ipy= 
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oy. H. ANDREWS, late of Jefferson Medical ©ol- | 


SUMMER BOARD 


Special terms are given all HERALD read- 
ers, desiring board in a beautifully situated 
Christian home in a healthful location — an 
ideal summer residence. Address, 

Mrs. DORA SMITH, 
West Dennis, Mass, 

Reference, J. T. Docking, Pastor. 





SHOW YouR , 
OLD GLORY six sr eSticas 
5c. by mai! ; 3 for 10c. ; 30c. doz. ; 100 for 
$2. Greatselier for the apy ~ 
L. N. Cushman, 34 Oliver 8t., Mass. 
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Vermont’s Inducemeuts 


Such inducements as reduced railroad rates 
and home and hotel accommodations for 
trom $4 to $10 a week should appeal to mapy 
this year. Vermont offers them. Particu- 
jars in “Summer Homes among the Green 
Hills,” published by Central Vermont rail- 
road, and sent for five cent stamp enclosed to 
either T. H. Hanley, 194 Washington 8t., 
Boston, or 8. W. Cummings, St. Albans, Vt. 





An Appeal to Wealthy Methodists 


EARLY ten months ago the movement 
tor the payment of the debt of $186,000 
on the Missionary Society was projected, 
Up to this writing $142,199.41 has been 
pledged, leaving $43,800.59 still unprovided 
for. As yet no large sums have been sub- 
scribed. Only one person has proposed to 
give $2,000; one, $1,000; six, $600. One church, 
#400. Scores of times; we have been asked, 
‘“ Where are our wealthy Methodists?” 
“Why do not they speak out ?”’ We have 
answered that we prefer that the debt should 
be paid by the many who can give small 
sums, rather than by the few who could give 
largely. Wedo not even ask now for large 
pledges, but we do ask for fifty people who 
will take the last $25,000 in $500 shares. The 
balance will be easily secured in smalier 
sums from individuals and churches. Six of 
the fifty $600 pledges have already Leen 
received, and the remaining forty-four ought 
to be sent inat once. Thousands of Meth- 
odists who will read this can easily give $500 
and not miss it, except as an item in tneir 
bank account. Brothers, sisters,I am sure 
you do not want to see this movement, now 
80 near compietion, fail. The pledges made 
are all conditioned upon the wholesum being 
covered. Oome to the rescue now, without a 
day’s delay, and provide for this remainder 
that imperils the whole plan. This appeal is 
to Methodists and friends of Methodism io 
whom God has given somewhat bountituily 
of this world’s goods,and it is made with 
the confident expectation that they will 
promptly respond. Names will be withheld 
it desired. Send pledges to 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
A. B. LEONARD. 
A. J. PALMER. 
W. T. SMITH. 





Fast time, superb equipment, popularity assured. 
Allof these are qualities possessed by the Fitch. 
burg RB, RB. Ounti tal Limited, leaving Roston at 
9.30 4. M., due at Chicago 2.40 P. M., and St. Louis 6.50 
P. M., next day. 





THE CONFERENCES 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
South District 


Boston Common. — A very large audience lis- 
tened attentively, last Sunday afternoon, to Rev. 
N. B. Fisk and Rev. R. F. Holway. Three men 
asked prayers. Next Sunday, July 3, the speak- 
ers will be Rev. Geo. Skene, D. D., and Rev. F. N. 
Upham. The time has been changed to 5 o’clock. 
The place is near the ninth large tree north of 
Boylston 8t., on Charles St. mall. A special need 
is felt of people who can help inthe singing. A 
cornet leads, but more voices are very greatly de- 
sired. Here is a fine opportunity for Boston 
Methodists to do good service. U. 

Worcester, Trinity. — Children’s Sunday was 
celebrated by a concert in the evening, and an 
address in the morning by Rev. G. W. King to 
the children on their religious -duties. The 
lawn party of the Epworth League at the home 
of Miss Florence Turner was attended by two 
hundred people. Thirty-three babies made 
amusement for their friends on baby day. 

Grace.— The annual memorial meeting of the 
Knights of Pythias was held in this church. 
One hundred and fifty members gatlered to hear 
aspecial sermon by Rev. W. J. Thompson. The 
decorations used at the wedding of the pastor 
were transferred from New York to this city, and 
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used to decorate the church for the Children’s 
Day exercises. During the pastor’s absence 
Charles W. Delano is to have charge of the serv- 
ices. 


Webster Square.— Rev. L. W. Adams took for 
his subject on Children’s Day. “ The Canary 
Bird.” A short talk on “The American Flag” 
was also given. In the evening there was a sec- 
ond service for the little ones. A hundred and 
fifty people recently sat down to the splendid 
salad supper served by the ladies of the church, 
after which there was an entertainment. The 
pastor takes a month’s vacation, which he 
spends in his cottage at Asbury Grove. 

Lake View.— Miss Clara Oushman, formerly 
missionary to China, gave a lecture on her work 
before the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
at this church. 


Coral Street.—Rev. George E. Sanderson 
spends his vacation at Sterling camp-ground. 
About $50 was obtained at the annual jug-break- 
ing. Not all the jugs have been brought in, so 
the three prizes have not yet been given out. 
The pastor’s subject for Children’s Day was, 
“The Boy King.” The church was beautifully 
decorated with pictures, bunting, cut flowers and 
plants. A lawn party has been held for the ben- 
efit of the soldiers from this church, and $15 
was netted from the sale of strawberries, cream 
and cake. 


Park Avenue.— Rev. Alonzo Sanderson is to 
spend his vacation in the city,and intends to 
raise $1,000 meanwhile. We are sure he will do 
it, for he never yet has failed to get the amount 
he started to obtain. 


Quinsigamond.— The collection taken here at 
the special services was $11.89, which goes to the 
Theological School at Evanston, I11. 


Laurel Hill.— Members of the League met at 
the parsonage for a social time. The house was 
filled, and the lawn and piazza presented a lively 
scene. The plants given out after the children’s 
service are to be brought back next year, when 
three prizes are to be awarded for those showing 
the best care. Quiz. 


North District 


East Pepperell. — The pastor, Rev. C. H. Hana- 
ford, has recently been preaching to large congre- 
gations, on Sabbath evenings, on “ The Spanish- 
American War,” a sermon before the G. A. R., 
and one to the teachers of the public schools of 
the town and the graduating class. U. 





MAINE CONFERENCE 
Portland District 


Newfield. — Rev. W. A. Nottage is pleasantly 
located in the parsonage, which has been paint- 
ed and papered. He and his wife have already 
won their way to the hearts of the people. The 
older members have been called to their reward, 
one by one, until but a very few are left. The 
latest to go was Lorenzo Dunnells, a faithful 
member for half a century. 


Shapleigh. — This circuit was set off from New- 
field at the last session of the Conference. Rev. 
F.R. Welch remains as pastor. Congregations 
and Sunday-school have largely increased. It is 
many years since this old church has been light- 
ed up for a Sunday evening prayer-meeting. 
Everything indicates that this will again come 
to be one of our strongest circuits. This pastor 
is inlarge demand for illustrated lectures. which 
not only entertain and instruct but are full of the 
Gospel. 

Portland, Congress St. — On Tuesday evening, 
June 14, a union love-feast was held, led by Rev. 
F.C. Rogers. Abouttwo hundred and fifty were 
present. The testimonies and prayers indicated 
a deep spiritual life and strong desire for reviv- 
al. The meetings, held once in three months, are 
strengthening the unity of Portland Methodism. 
They ought to be held every two months, at 
least. 

West End. — Rev. H. E. Dunnack is bringing 
the men into the church. Recently he invited 
thirty to a banquet in the vestry. After the sup- 
per there were afew speeches bearing upon the 
work of the church. Many of the guests were 
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Coffee! 
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L & SOUTH AMERICAN 





Boston Blend 


is a combination of the finest Coffees grown 
on the American Oontinent. It may seem 
odd (and it is) to see coffee advertised as 
** American.”’ 
think they are drinking Java or Mocha, but 
the fact remains that the great bulk of the 
coffee used throughout the world is raised 
on the 
BLEND, then, appeals : 


In these times most people 


American continent. BOSTON 


ist. To Lovers of Fine Coffee. 


2d. To Lovers of Money. 
We sell it at 25 cents per pound 
(50 cte. for 2 lb. can). 


3d. To Lovers of Truth. 
Because the can contains just 
what the /abel calls for. 

Briefly — 


is Good, 
Low-priced, and Honest. 


We roast the Coffee in our own building, granulate it and pack it in two- 
pound cans while hot. Granulation differs from grinding; ground coffee is uneven 
— eome coarse and some fine — and sometimes you have muddy coffee, due to the 


uneven grinding. 


If your grocer does not sell it we will prepay express on two cans 
(4 lbs.) to any address in New England on receipt of $1 00 


COBB, BATES & YERXA CO., Boston, Mass 





LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS. FACTORY TO FAMILY 


The Larkin idea fally =a in beautifal 
free booklet. Free sample Soap if mention 
this puper.! 


Larkin Soap Mfg. Co-, Larkin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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railroad men, for whom this church is doing a 
good work. 

West Scarboro. — Ground has been broken on 
the church lot for a new parsonage. The cost will 
be about $1,500. It will be finished with a very 
emall debt, if any. The people give generously 
and are enthusiastic over the enterprise. There 
is good reason to rejoice over the new life in this 
old charge. 


Missionary Debt. — Many pastors are respond- 
ing to the call. Let all do something. 
E. O. T. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Concord District 


Tilton. —The attendance of Sunday-school 
teachers during the months of April and May 
was so nearly perfect that in those months the 
superintendent only supplied two vacancies. A 
few others were absent, but they had provided 
persons to take their places. This is one of our 
best managed schools. Mr. C. E. Quimby is su- 
perintendent. 


Weirs. — Hotels are open and cottages are fill- 
ing up. Everything indicates a good season at 
this popular resort. Ona recent trip we enjoyed 
the company of Dr. J. M. Buckley from Man- 
chester to this place. He climbed the hill and 
took in the magnificent view of the Lake and 
mountains; then went over the Lake to Centre 
Harbor and back and on to Tilton, where he was 
to preach the baccalaureate sermon on the Sab- 
bath. 


Lisbon. — Everything opens well here. The 
pastor has been abundant in labors. The par- 
sonage has been put in excellent repair, and we 
imagine it looks better than when it was first 
built. They may some day dispose of it and get 
one in a more desirable location. Rev. J. D. 
Le Gro has been in New London, Conn., attend- 
ing a reunion of the party with which he jour- 
neyed to Europe last year. A large delegation 
was present, some coming from Georgia. 


Lyman. — The pastor, Rev. A. H. Drury, drives 
back and forth from Bath. The compensation is 
small and the tendency of some is to make it 
smaller. An old parsonage, going to decay, stands 
unoccupied. They do not pay enough for a man 
to live with them, but he must spend a part of 
his time in other labor to earnaliving. If we 
could work the old circuit system, we might do 
more with some of these small charges. 

Landaff. — Rev. J. B. Aldrich is busy with the 
work of his fifth year here. He is the only five- 
year man on the district. Everything is pleas- 
ant. 


Jefferson. — Rev. R. E. Thompson has quite a 
circuit to travel. He has been over the larger 
part of it, having journeyed more than five hun- 
dred miles in the past two months. He has done 
@ great amount of work about the parsonage 
grounds, cutting drains, grading and sowing 





DISFIGURED 


FOR LIFE 


Our little girl’s humor commenced with a 
tiny sore on one nostril, but it kept on spread- 
ing till we thought she would never get it 
cured. We tried everything we could get, 
but it kept getting larger all the time, till 
both nostrils, the upper lip, a part of the lower 
lip, and up one side tothe eye, were a solid sore. 
We thought there was no cure, and that she 
would be disfigured for life. Finally we tried 
CurteuRA REMEDIES. We used CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT and nearly a box of CUTICURA 
(ointment), and ina short time she was en- 
tirely well, with noscar or trace of the humor. 

Mrs. WM. CHICHESTER, Plainville, Ct. 

Sreepy Cure TREATMENT FoR TorTrRING, Disria- 
crtxo Hewors, wits Loss or Harr. —Warm baths with 
Cuttevra Soap, gentle anointings with CuTicuRa, and 
mild doses of CUTICURA RESOLVENT. 


Rold thronchontthe world. Porter Dere avn Crem. 
Corr., Props., Boston. How to Cure Baby Humor, free. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
SURES WHER! LSI : 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by drug; 


CONSUMPTION 
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grass seed. It will not only add much tothe 
looks, but will improve the sanitary condition. 
Well-attended and interesting meetings are re- 
ported, and the quarterly conference was in very 
good spirits regarding the work. Already the 
tide of sumnier travel has begun. The smaller 
houses are open, and they report everything to 
be full. 

Whitefield. — Until within a few days of the 
quarterly conference, Rev. W. C. Bartlett has 
been very well and has done a large amount of 
pastoral work, having covered almost his entire 
field. They report good congregations and a good 
interest in every department. Their finances are 
in better condition than for many years. The 
weekly offering shows every dollar in sight for 
the expenses. The pastor has received nearly 
double as much as he had up to the same time a 
year ago. No charge on the district is in better 
condition in this regard than thisone. We are 
sorry that Mr. Bartlett does not get strong from 
his old malady, but at times suffers from it very 
much. He soon gets up, however, and goes at it 
again. 


Personal. — Rev. W. T. Boultenhouse has had a 
nervous breakdown and has gone away from his 
work for a few weeks. Heis in the Warren House 
at the Weirs, where he can lounge in a hammock, 
go boating or fishing, and be free from any care. 
We expect he will be readyfor duty ina few 
weeks. The work is supplied during his absence. 

Ellsworth. — A little company gathered in the 
church on a Sunday afternoon to listen to a ser- 
mon and do the work of the first quarterly con- 
ference. While they are miles away from the 
railroad, with no store or post-office in the town, 
they are full of courage for the church. Rev. 
A. P. Reynolds is very faithful in his attention to 
them. Last year to do the work of this charge, to 
which also belongs West Thornton, he traveled 
6,400 miles, an average of one hundred and twen- 
ty-five miles every week. One horse did it all, 
and he is repeating it this year. 


Thornton. — The work is broken up a little at 
present by reason of the approach to the bridge 
being out. It will take severai weeks for it to be 
rebuilt. This cuts the congregation in two. Pri- 
vate homes will accommodate them for the time. 

B. 


VERMONT CONFERENCE 
St. Johnsbury District 


Newport. — Rev. J. Hamilton and family are 
pleasantly settled in the midst of a devoted peo- 
ple who have done much to make them feel at 
home. The congregations are good, the social 
meetings well sustained, and more money pledged 
for current expenses than ever before at this 
time of year. 


Hardwick.— This charge has nearly $4,000 
pledged to thoroughly repair the church. They 
expect to make it as good as new. Rev. W.S. 
Smithers is made chairman of the committee on 
repairs. All anticipate a prosperous year. This 
is the last year of the most successful pastorate 
in the history of this charge. 


Jay. — Rev. J. McDonald is giving himself to 
the Lord’s work in this mountain field just as 
| heartily asif he expected adequate pay. He is 
| greatly beloved by the people, and plans to stay 
with them as long as his health will warrant, or 
until the severe weather of midwinter will seem 
to justify a few weeks or months of vacation. 


Cabot. — Rev. I. P. Chase has been cordially re- 
| ceived, and is happy in his work. The estimates 
| are kept up, and the “ confidence of faith’? makes 
| all hopeful of a good year. 


Newport Centre. — Rev. G. C. McDonald and 
family were * pounded ” soon after their,arrival 
at the parsonage. But it wasthat kind of pound- 
ing that does not make one sore, but strong. 
Many “ pounds ” of useful articles assured the 
new pastor of the thoughtful kindness of his 
people. 


Woodbury.— The quarterly 
showed its appreciation of the new pastor by 
making the estimate more than three times what 
it has been in recent years, and they plan to raise 
it all. Rev. C. W. Kelley is giving himself 
| wholly to the work. The granite industry is 
making this a point of great possibilities. The 
pastor has already arranged for a reading-room 
in the vestry of the church and for the organiza- 





conference here 


tion of a boys’ club, to save as many as possible 


| from the influences of the street. 


Westfield and Troy. — These villages are less 


than two miles apart and connected by a smooth 
and level driveway. Thecharge should be strong 
| and prosperous. The year opens with much 
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promise. Rev. F. M. Barnes is a young man, 
thoroughly devoted to his work, and has already 
won the hearts and confidence of his people. 

H.A.8. 
—5t. Albans District 


Conference Minutes. —The Minutes of the last 
Conference have been issued and distributed. 
It is a neatly printed volume of 136 pages and 
contains much valuable information concerning 
the work of thechurch. It is evident from even 
a hasty comparison that the statistical tables are 
not reliable, but they will help us to an approx- 
imate idea of the facts presented. Accepting 
the figures as at least approximately correct, we 
find that the St. Albans Listrict has been suc- 
cessful in winning some souls from Satan to 
Christ during the year, and adding to its num- 
bers in excess of all losses by death, expulsion, 
removal, etc., at least 68 members and proba- 
tioners, making the grand total membership of 
the church, including probationers, 5,053. If al! 
who have gone out from us onthe district by 
death during the year have fallen asleep in 
Jesus, then the district has given 69 more sou!s 
to the blessed company of the church trium- 
phant on high. The Sunday-schoo! army numbers 
4,932, with officers and instructors — an increase 
of 337 scholars and 8 officers and teachers. The 
number of schools reported is, however, one less 
than last year. We do not trust the figures in 
this case. There is an increase of $266in mis- 
sionary contributions; and in the total of be- 
nevolent contributions the district stands $1,286 
over last year. This is a very favorable showing 
and must be encouraging to the presiding elder 
and to all the preachers who have helped to secure 
this victory. We understand that the secretaries 
of the Parent Board have very heartily congrat- 
ulated the presiding elder, Rev. L. Olin Sher- 
burne, on reporting this year the largest collec- 
tion in the history of the St. Albans District; 
and further, that every collection in his term 
has been the largest in the history of the dis- 
trict, up to its date. This should inspire the 
soul of every member of the St. Albans District, 
preachers and laity, with gratitude to God, and 
incite to greater diligence and zeal in the great 
work of the Redeemer’s kingdom. Brother pas- 
tors and members of the laity, let us do our level 
best to make another advance this year. “In 
the name of God, Forward!"* There are many 
hopeful indications of progress in the Minutes, 








VAPOR.. 
4BATHS... 


We are the original manufacturers of portable 
Vapor Baths. 

e have, during the last ten years, supplied 
thousands of our Baths to physicians, hospitals, 
sanitariums, etc., and we are now,for the first 
time, advertising them direct to the general 


iN BUYING A serena ceoges 
VAPOR BATH tiscturer does not & 


show you a cot of * 
the frame without the covering, you may take 
it for granted that his “Steel Frame ” ts a wire ¥ 
hoop that rests on the shoulders of the bather. 
Get one that is covered with proper material. 
Insist on seeing a sample of material before or- 4 
dering. We make our own covering material @ 
and print it with a handsome “all over” ms: 
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tern of Niagara Falis. 

Get one with a thermometer attachment. 
Don’t go it blind — a bath that is too hot or not 
hot envugh will be of no benefit to you. s 

Get one that you can return and have your # 
meney back if not satisfactory in every way. 

Send for sample of material and interesting 
booklet that wiil tell youall about Vapor Baths. 

Vapor Baths are an acknowledged household 
necessity. Turkish, Hot Air, Vapor, Sulphur, 
or Medicated Baths at home, 3c. Purifies sys- 
tem, produces cleanliness, bealth, strength. 
Prevents disease, obesity. Cures Colds, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, LaGrippe, Malaria, Eczema, 
Catarrh, Female Ills, Blood. Skin, Nerve and 
Kidney Troubles. Beautifies Complexion. 


Price of Niagara Baths, 85.00. 


JONES & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y¥. 
DEPARTMENT G. W. 


AGENTS WANTED 
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It should finda place in every Methodist home 
on the district. 

Children’s Day. — According to reports which 
are coming in like a flood, most of the appoint- 
ments on the district celebrated this day. The 
program prepared by the Board of Education 
was largely used and gave universal satisfaction. 
The day was unfavorable in this section of the 
country, a8 it rained most of the time. 


Bakersfield. —Class-meetings and all other 


services are well attended. Epworth League | 


Day was @ great success. The pastor has been 
elected president of the League. The first quar- 
terly meeting occasion was greatly enjoyed. A 
new choir has been organized and gives good sat- 
isfaction; twenty-five copies of ‘“* Good News in 
Song” have been placed in the vestry for Sunday 
evening services. A carriage house and horse- 
shed is being built. The work is moving har- 
moniously and successfully. The pastor, Rev. 
J. 8. Allen, says, “ Never was I more interested 
in the Master’s work than at present.” Miss 
M. A. Danforth, returned missionary, spoke in 
the interest of missions on Friday, June 3. She 
gave a very fine address. 


Centreville. — Rev. O. M. Boutwell is preaching 
here at present to full houses. Mr. Boutwell is 
making the most of his opportunities to do the 
work of the Master. He does not intend to be 
idie during his retirement from the active ranks 
of the itinerancy. 


Waitsfield.—The family of Rev. W. T. Miller, 
the pastor, are now safely housed in the parson- 
age. Extensive repairs have been made on the 
preacher’s home, making it very convenient. 
Mr. Miller met his family in Montreal on their 
way from Minnesota. His health is greatly im- 
proved. He is charmed with Vermont and her 
grand old hills. 


Enosburgh Falls.— Our church in this charm- 
ing place is persistently “‘ holding the even tenor 
of its way’ A most interesting and profitable 
Children’s Day was celebrated with a special 
sermon to young people and the usual Sunday- 
school concert in the evening. The banner for 
the highest contribution on Children’s Day in 
Vermont Conference last year oelongs to this 
church, according to the annual report of the 
Board of Education, and so far as yet reported 
this year they maintain their position. ‘the con- 
tribution last year was $19; this year $25. No 
church in the Conference equals this in sustain- 
ing the benevolences. According to the last 
Conference Minutes this church paid for benevo- 
lent objects $1,300, about $500 more than any 
other charge. This church has only 167 members, 
but they are a good, kind, brave, and generous 
people to serve; a church full of people, and the 
Holy Ghost to lead. Success is certain in His 
name. CREAMER. 


A quiet Fourth is assured if the Adiron- 
dack Excursion, leaving Bos on July Ist and 
2d, via the Fitchburg Ratlroad,is taken. You 
can obtain ali details at 260 Washington S8t., 
Boston. 





Tw Woman's College 


of Baltimore 

offers earnest, well prepared young 
women facilities for obtaining a 
college education under the direc- 
tion of specialists, with abundant 
laboratory appliances and modern 
methods. Climate mild, surround- 
ings cheerful. Total yearly ex- 
pense, three hundred and seventy- 
five dollars. 

Programs mailed on application. 

JOHN F. GOUCHER, Pres., Baltimore, Bd, 


Rhode Island, East Greenwich. 
East Greenwich Academy 
Founded 1802 Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Cottages LBiectric light. Elegant new dining hall. 


Endowed. Twelve courses. September 12. Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 


FP. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., Principal. 


| 
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For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SooTHING SyYkuUP has been used 
by children teething. It soothes the child, softens 


| the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the 


best remedy for Diarrhea. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 








EDUCATIONAL 
Wesleyan Academy 


Wilbraham, Mass. 





Applications now received for Fall term, which 


| Opens Wednesday, Sept. 14, 1898. 





Rev. WM. R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. For circulars 
adaress the Acting Dean, 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Theology. 


Free rooms and free instruction in the heart of 
Boston. Opens Sept.21. Address the Dean, M. D. 
Buell, 12 Somerset St , Boston, Mass. 


. ‘| . 
Drew Theological Seminary 
Tuition and Furnished Rooms free. Lectures on 
Special Topics every term. Particular attention 
given to Sacred Oracory. Fall term begins third 
hursday in September. For information address 
the President, 
HENRY A. BUTTS, Madison, N. J. 


- Bast Maine Seminary 


Bucksport, Me. 
W. A. HUTCHISON, President 
Expenses low. Send for catalog. 
Spring term begins March. 14. 


THE 
Portland School for Girls 


(Successor to the Bellows School). 
163 Danforth St., Portland, Me, 


Will open September 21, 1898. 


CAROLINE M. CRISFIELD, 
Principals { AGNES LOWELL. 








New Hampshire Conference 


Seminary and Female 
College 


— 53d Year — 
Spring term opens April 5, 1898, 

Students prepared for college and for professions 
schools. Courses in Music, Art, ard Elocution 
Good Commercial department. 

Beautiful and healthful location. Three hours’ 
ride frum Boston. Commodious buildings heated 
by steam and lighted by electricity. Resident 
nurse. Twelve teach 's. 





Send for a Catalogue to the President, 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, 
Tilton, N. HH. 


THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incorporated.) 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1242 12th St., Washington, D. ©. 
25 King St., West, Toronto, Can 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
73% Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
825 Market St., San Francisco, Oal. 
625 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Oal. 


Send to any of the above agencies for Agency 
Manual, free. Correspondence with employ- 


ers is invited. Registration forms sent to teachers | 


on application. 

Large bers of sch 
tions vi the country, including more than ninety 
per cent. of the Public School superintendents of 
New England, have applied to us for teachers. 





We have filled positions at salaries aggregating | 


$7,613,896.00. 


1 officers from all sec- 
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Methodist Book Concern 


EATON & MAINS, Agents 


EASY LESSONS IN 
Vocai Culture 


AND 


Vocal Expression 










| 
| 


Designed for the Use of Classes in 
Grammar and High Schools, Academies 
and Normal Schools. 


By 8.8. HAMILL, A. M. 
12mo. Cloth. 60 cents. 


EPWORTH LEAGUE 


| 
Bible Studies 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 





Prepared for the Epworth League, un- 
der the Direction of the Department of 
Spiritual Work, 

By EDWIN A. SCHELL, D. D., 
General Secretary. 
SECOND SERIES — 1898 


Single copy, postpaid, 15 cents; per dozen 
$1.20; postage additional, 18 cents. 


: 





New England Depository 2 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager 
38 Bromfield St., Boston J 
a ale 








EDUCATIONAL 
DUMMER ACADEMY 


Massachusetts, South Byfleld. Founded 1763. Pre- 
pares for Scientific Schools, Colleges or Business. 
Individual instruction. Location beautiful and 
healthy. New catalogue just out. 

PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. 


Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
and Female College 


Kent’s Hill, Me. 
Fall term opens August 30 





Send for Catalogue. 
Rev. A. F. CHASK, Ph. D., 


President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale (10 miles from Boston). 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggeste to parents seeking a good school consid- 
eration of the following points in its methods: — 

1. Ite special care of health. 

Resident nurse supervising work, diet and exer- 
cise; abundani food in good variety and well cooked; 
early and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by 
Dr. Sargent, of Harvard; bowling alley and swim- 
ming-bath; no regular or foreknown examinations, 
| ete. 

3. Ite broadly planned course of study, 
Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to 
furnish the best of teachers, including many special- 
| iste; with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty 
of thirty. Four years’ course; in some things equal to 
| college work; in others, planned rather for home and 
womanly life. Two studies required, and two to be 
| chosen from a list of eight or ten electives. One pre- 
| paratory year. Special students admitted if eight- 
een years or over, or graduates of High Schools. 

3. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number 
(many declined every fall for lack of room) ;persona! 
oversight in habits, manners, care “* »«rson, room, 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Oooking 
Millinery, Dress-making, Business Law for Women 
| Home Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For illus- 
| trated catalogue address (mentioning Zion’s Hur- 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, 
| Principal. 








| ALD) 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 
Wednesday, June 22 


—COable communication opened with Camp 
McCalla, Guantanamo Bay. 

— Blanco reported to have sent six battalions 
to assist in the defense of Santiago. 

— Fifty persons drowned at the launching of 
the British battleship ‘“‘ Albion.” 

— M. Sarrien fails in the attempt to form a new 
Cabinet for France. 

—House Committee on Military Affairs re- 
ports favorably a joint resolution to revive the 
grade of Lieutenant General. 

— Miss Christine Bradley presented with a 
solid silver water set by the W. C. T. U. in recog- 
nition of her use of cold water in christening 
the battleship “ Kentucky.” 


Thursday, June 23 


— Successful landing of the troops at Baiquiri, 


fifteen miles from Santiago; the guns of the men- 
of-war protecting them. 

— Seven mines taken from the bay of Guanta- 
namo by picked crews of the ‘‘ Marblehead ” and 
** Dolphin,” under a heavy fire. 


— The repair ship “ Vulcan” sails from Boston 
for Hampton Roads; she wil! take coal there, and 
then sail to join Sampson’s fleet. 


— Russian mission at Washington to be raised 
to the rank of an embassy; the new Russian 
ambassador profuse in his professions of friend- 
ship. 

— Freight train wrecked at Naugatuck seri- 
ously interrupts travel and delays the mails. 

— Marquis Visconti-Venosta, minister of for- 
eign affairs, will try to form a new Italian Cab- 
inet. 

— Opening of the fourth biennial convention 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs at 
Denver, Col. 


Friday, June 24 


— All the troops of Gen. Shafter’s army landed; 
the Cubans and the *“‘ Texas” render valuable 


assistance. One man killed on board the 
“ Texas.” 
— The “ Yale " sailsfrom Hampton Roads with 


1,600 soldiers to re-enforce Gen. Shafter. 
— Admiral Camara’s fleet reported making its 


way to the Suez Canal; Madrid says he is bound 
for the Philippines. 


— The forces of the United States occupy Jara- 
gua, only seven miles from Santiago. 


— The Secretary of State has assurances that 
Germany will not interfere in the Philippines. 


— Alfonso XIII. confirmed with great ceremony 
at Madrid. 


—A Chinese torpedo boat destroyer driven 
ashore at Port Arthur and 130 Chinese drowned. 

— Our Government will establish weather signal 
stations throughout the West Indies and at sev- 
eral points on the South American coast as a 
means of protection to our men-of-war and 
transports. 

~— The monitor “ Monadnock,” accompanied by 


the collier “ Nero,” sails from San Francisco for 
Manila via Honolulu. 


— Riotings at Oshkosh, Wis.,Jin connection with 
the woodworkers’ strike there. 
Saturday, June 25 


— Admiral Sampson cables that Hobson and his 
companions are well; they have been removed to 
Santiago. 
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Be in EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


pis GAIL BORDEN 


EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK. 


OuR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ENTITLED “BABIES” SHOULD 


New YorRK CONDENSED Miik CO. 
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New Yorx. 








— The Queen Regent suspends the Spanish 
Cortes. 

— Seven steamers of the Atlantic Transport 
Line purchased by the Government for $4,000,000. 

— President Paul Krueger of the Transvaal se- 
riously ill. 

— Senate discussing Hawaiian annexation; 
conference report of bankruptcy bill agreed to. 

— The van of the American army in Cuba en- 
counters Spaniards in ambush, but routs them 
after a severe engagement. 

— M. Paul Peytral fails to form a new cabinet 
in France. 

— The New York arsenal is shipping 2,000,000 
cartridges to the front daily. 

— Torpedo boat “‘ Rowan” makes 25 knots on 
her unofficial trial trip. 


Monday, June 27 


— Rev. Dr. J. L. Withrow accepts the call to 
Park Street Church, Boston. 


— Camara’s fleet arrives at Port Said. 

— The famous Clifton House at Niagara Falls 
burned; loss, $250,000. 

— The resignation of Marquis Ito, premier of 
Japan, is announced. 


— No cabinet in France or Italy at last accounts. 


— Starvation threatening Cardenas and Ma- 
tanzas. 

— The Great Western Distillery at Peoria, I1l., 
second largest in the United States, struck by 
lightning and totally destroyed; loss, $300,000. 

— Steamer “ Glooscap ” sails from Philadelphia 
with 2,798 tons of coal for Admiral Dewey; cargo 
costs $9,000, freight $20,000. 

— Report of the formation of a steel trust, with 
a capital of $80,000,000. 

— Fire losses for 1897 were #2,451,592,481 — $2,382, - 
845 less than 1896. 


Tuesday, June 28 


— Havana said to be threatened with famine, 
and the police force shows signs of mutiny. 

— Spain reported tobe arming a third fleet to 
be ready in five weeks. 


— Commodore Watson to be sent to Spain with 
an armored squadron. Commodore Howell to re- 
lieve him in command of the blockading squad- 
ron. 

— Middlemen said to be getting profits of goods 
manufactured in New England for army con- 
tracts. 

— Most of the town of Riasan, Russia, destroyed 
by fire. 


— Our advance guard within four miles of San- 
tiago. 


— Italy gives notice that Spanish men-of-war 
will not be allowed to take coal at any Italian 
port. 


— The Red Cross League will undertake to raise 
$300,000 for a hospital ship to be sent to Manila. 


— British consul reports that he visits Hobson 
freely, and that Hobson and his companions are 
well treated. 


—“ Vesuvius”’ proves that the “ Merrimac ”’ 
does not effectually block the channel at San- 
tiago. 


— Ex-President Cleveland and family are at 
Gray Gables for the summer. 





—As next Monday is the Fourth of July, 
which is a legal holiday, our church news 
correspondents and others are requested to 
send in their copy by Friday, Jalyi. This 
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CHURCH ARCHITECT 
THOMAS, W. SILLOWAY 


10 Park Square, Boston 
Mr. Silloway has built or remodeled over 4 
churches and makes remodeling a spectaity. 








will be necessary in order to secure an inser- 
tion in the issue of July 6. 


— Mr. Vernon B. Swett. the efficient secre- 
tary of the Boston Social Union, and the 
secretary of the Boston Wesleyan University 
Club, was married at high noon, Monday, 
June 27, in Brookline, to Miss Olivia H. Hat- 
field, of Pittston, Pa. The ceremony was per- 
formed by Rev. W. I. Haven. Both the bride 
and groom are graduates of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. We proffer them our heartiest con- 
gratulations. 


— Rev. J. E. C. Sawyer, D. D., editor of the 
Northern Christian Advocate, presched at 
the anniversary of the Y. M. C. A. of the 
University of Vermont, at Burlington, on 
the evening of Commencement Sunday, June 
26. The various Protestant churches of the 
city united in the service. 


—The address delivered last week by Rev. 
E. M. Taylor, D. D., of Harvard St. Church, 
Cambridge, before the Alumni Association 
of the Harvard Dental School, awakened 
enthusiastic appreciation and response. 


— We are pained to learn of the death of 
Rev. W. E. Hopkins, which occurred at 
North Reading, June 17, of tubercular con- 
sumption. His funeral occurred in the 
church, June 19, Rev. 8. A. Bragg officiating, 
assisted by the pastors of the Congregational 
and Baptist churches in North Reading and 
by Rev. E. B. Lavalette, of Dorchester, one 
of the deceased’s fellow students in the 
School of Theology, Boston University. A 
wife and three children — the youngest born 
since his death — survive him. 





The best hotels in the mountains will make 
special rates for the popular Adirondack Ex- 
cursion of July ist and 2d via the Fitchburg 
Railrosd. Apply st 260 Washington St. for 


details. 





